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The Cherokees in the Confederacy 


By EDWARD EVERETT DALE 


Long before the thunder of the guns at Fort Sumter had made clear 
to most people of the United States that the growing quarrel between 
the two major sections of the country was to be settled only by an appeal 
to arms, the Cherokee Indians had begun to view with increasing anxiety 
the ever-widening rift between North and South. There was much 
reason for such anxiety. The Cherokees were slaveholders, but their 
little country was bordered on the north by the newly admitted free 
state of Kansas and on the east by the slave states of Arkansas and 
Missouri. It was plain, therefore, that in the event of war their situation 
would be perilous. 

The Cherokees at this time numbered some twenty-one thousand and 
constituted, in some respects, the most important of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. These tribes, the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and 
Seminole, had been removed between 1817 and 1840 from their old 
home in the Gulf Plains to the region west of the Mississippi and given 
virtually all of the present state of Oklahoma except the Panhandle. 
They were hardly Indian tribes in the commonly accepted sense of that 
term, but were small independent republics existing as protectorates of 
the United States, to which they were bound by treaties. With the ex- 
ception of the Seminole, each had a written constitution and laws. 

The Cherokees, who had formerly occupied a large area in Georgia 
and Tennessee, were removed westward in two groups. In 1817 about 
one-third of the tribe exchanged their lands in the East for a large 
territory in Northwestern Arkansas. In 1828, however, these Western 
Cherokees gave up their lands in Arkansas and received a large grant 
in the northeastern part of the present state of Oklahoma, together with 
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a “perpetual outlet” a little less than sixty miles wide extending west- 
ward to the one hundredth meridian. Here they were joined in the 
winter of 1838-1839 by the Eastern Cherokees, who surrendered their 
lands in Georgia and migrated to the West under the terms of a treaty 
signed in 1835." 

The negotiation of this treaty and its after-effects had a far-reaching 
influence upon the later history of the Cherokees, including their rela- 
tions with the Confederacy. In 1835 the chief of the Cherokee Nation 
was John Ross, who had been elected to that office in 1828 soon after 
the adoption of the Cherokee constitution. Ross was of mixed blood, 
being seven-eighths Scotch and only one-eighth Cherokee, and was a 
man of education and rare ability. Since he always held the confidence of 
the great majority of the full-bloods, he was able to retain his position as 
principal chief for nearly forty years, and during this long period the 
story of his life is largely the history of the Cherokee Nation. 

The people of Georgia were very eager to rid the state of the Indians 
within its borders but the Cherokees as a whole violently opposed the 
surrender of their lands. Eventually, however, a small group began to 
believe that the only salvation for the tribe lay in removal to the West. 
The leaders of this group, which was known as the treaty party, were 
Major Ridge, his son, John Ridge, and his nephews—two brothers— 
known as Elias Boudinot and Stand Watie. In 1835 this small minority 
signed with the commissioners of the United States the treaty of New 
Echota providing for the cession of their lands in Georgia and the re- 
moval of the Eastern Cherokees to the lands previously granted to their 
brethren in what is now Oklahoma. 

Despite the vigorous opposition of an overwhelming majority of the 
tribe, the treaty was promptly ratified by the United States Senate and in 
1838 the migration was begun. The sufferings of the unfortunate Indi- 
ans during the long journey over the so-called ‘Trail of Tears’ were 
intense and a considerable number did not live to see its end. Quite 
naturally a large majority of the tribe felt extremely bitter toward the 
signers of the treaty and in June, 1839, Major Ridge, John Ridge, and 


17 U. S. Statutes at Large, 478-88. 
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Elias Boudinot were all murdered on the same day. Boudinot’s brother, 
Stand Watie, was also marked for slaughter but escaped and became 
the recognized leader of the so-called treaty party. 

These murders threw the entire Cherokee country into an uproar and 
completed the division of the people into two hostile camps. Disorder 
and near civil war prevailed until 1846, when the efforts of officials of 
the United States brought about the signing of a treaty by which the 
two factions agreed to compose their differences and live together in 
peace.’ This peace, however, was little better than an armed truce. The 
fires of hatred and jealously still smoldered, at times threatening to 
burst into flame. Such was the situation in the Cherokee country when 
the echo of the roar of the batteries at Charleston reached the ears of 
the people of that tiny republic, bringing conviction that their worst 
fears had at last been realized. 

In addition to the factions mentioned, the Cherokees, like most other 
Indian tribes, tended to divide into two groups. These were the con- 
servatives, who clung closely to the old Indian customs and way of life, 
and the progressives, who hoped to advance their people in civilization 
and induce them to follow, at least in some measure, the white man’s 
road. The conservative group, composed largely of full-bloods, in 1859 
revived an ancient organization known as the Kee-too-wah, taking as 
their insignia two common pins worn in the form of a cross. In con- 
sequence, members of the order were commonly called “Pins.” These 
were intensely loyal to Chief Ross who, although a large slaveholder, 
continued to retain the confidence of the full-blood element. The pro- 
gressive division of the Cherokees soon formed chapters of the Copper- 
head organization, the Knights of the Golden Circle, and looked to 
Stand Watie for leadership. 

President Jefferson Davis and other officials of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment were keenly alive to the importance of securing an alliance with 
the Cherokee and other great tribes of the Indian Territory, as were also 
the southern leaders in Arkansas. When the Arkansas secession con- 


2 For an account of this treaty, see Morris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Chero- 
kee Nation, 1838-1907 (Norman, Okla., 1938), 73-74. 
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vention met at Little Rock on March 4, 1861, Elias C. Boudinot, son of 
the murdered Elias Boudinot, was elected secretary of that body.’ 
Boudinot was at that time practicing law at Fayetteville and his selection 
as secretary of the convention was probably a friendly gesture designed 
to win the favor of the Cherokees. 

Chief Ross, however, had determined upon a strictly neutral policy. 
As early as January 29, 1861, Governor Henry M. Rector of Arkansas 
wrote Ross urging the advantages that would accrue to the Cherokees 
by joining the Confederacy. To this the chief replied that the Cherokees 
were bound to the United States by treaty and could not ally themselves 
with any other power. He expressed friendship for the South, however, 
and the hope that its differences with the North might yet be adjusted 
without war.’ 

On March 5, 1861, Albert Pike was appointed by the Confederacy as 
commissioner to the Indian tribes west of Arkansas to negotiate treaties 
of alliance with them. Pike was of New England birth but had been 
for many years a citizen of Arkansas. He had served in the Mexican 
War and risen to the rank of captain. He was a lawyer, a poet, a thirty- 
third degree Mason, and he weighed three hundred pounds. In every 
sense he was a big man! 

Pike proceeded to Fort Smith and from that point he and General 
Ben McCulloch, commander of the Arkansas district including Indian 
Territory, went to the Cherokee capital and to Rose Cottage, the resi- 
dence of Chief Ross near Park Hill, only a few miles south of the 
capital town of Tahlequah. Before their arrival, however, the chief had 
issued a proclamation calling upon all people of the Cherokee Nation 
to remain strictly neutral and to ‘abstain from unprofitable discussion 
of events transpiring in the States and from partisan demonstrations 
with respect to the same.’ Ross, nevertheless, received Pike and Mc- 


3 David Y. Thomas, Arkansas in War and Reconstruction, 1861-1874 (Little Rock, 
1926), 57. 

*Henry M. Rector to John Ross, January 29, 1861, and Ross to Rector, February 22, 
1861, in The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, 129 vols. and index (Washington, 1880-1901) , Ser. I, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 490-92. This work will be cited hereinafter as Official Records. 


Ross’ proclamation, dated May 17, 1861, is in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XIII, pp. 
489-90. 
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Culloch courteously when they reached his home about the first of June 
but, in spite of their pleadings, remained firm in his determination to 
keep the Cherokee people neutral. McCulloch accordingly returned to 
his command and Pike proceeded to visit the remainder of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, with whom he quickly negotiated treaties of alliance. 
He then journeyed west to the Wichita Agency where in August he 
signed treaties with the Wichita and certain bands of Comanches.® 

During the summer of 1861 Pike continued to maintain correspond- 
ence with those Cherokee leaders who were favorable to the South. 
Many young hotspurs of the tribe hastily crossed the Arkansas line to 
join McCulloch's army and Stand Watie was urged by friends in Arkan- 
sas to raise troops to defend the Cherokees against possible invasion 
from Kansas.’ General McCulloch wrote Ross in June that even though 
the latter insisted upon a policy of neutrality, those Cherokees who 
favored the Confederacy must be allowed to organize military companies 
of home guards for defense in case of invasion by the North. To this 
the chief replied, refusing the General's demand since the organization 
of such companies would be a palpable violation of neutrality and might 
stir up internal difficulties among the Cherokees themselves.* 

David Hubbard, who had been appointed commissioner of Indian 
affairs for the Confederacy, also wrote Chief Ross asserting that neu- 
trality was impossible for the Cherokees and pointing out the wrongs 
which the Indians had already suffered at the hands of the North.’ The 
reply of Ross reveals the chief as not only an able political leader but 
also a master of English prose writing. He again asserted that the 
Cherokee people had every cause for friendship with the South but at 
the same time had no reason to make war on the United States or to 

® For the texts of these treaties, see ibid., Ser. 1, Vol. XIII, passim. 

7A. M. Wilson and J. W. Washbourne to Stand Watie, May 18, 1861, in Cherokee 
Letters, in Frank Phillips Collection (University of Oklahoma). See also, Edward E. Dale 
and Gaston Litton (eds.), Cherokee Cavaliers: Forty Years of Cherokee History as Told 
in the Correspondence of the Ridge-Watie-Boudinot Family (Norman, 1940), 106-107. 
This work also includes many of the other letters hereinafter cited from the Phillips Col- 
9 McCulloch to Ross, June 12, 1861, and Ross to McCulloch, June 17, 1861, in 


Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XIII, pp. 495-97. 
® David Hubbard to Ross, June 12, 1861, *bid., 497-98. 
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believe that the latter would not fulfill the treaties it had made with 
them. Conciliatory as was the tone of this letter, however, Ross con- 
cluded it with this caustic comment: “A comparison of Northern and 
Southern philanthropy in their dealings toward the Indians within their 
respective limits would not affect the merits of the question now under 
consideration. . . . I therefore pass it over merely remarking that the 
‘settled policy’ of former years was a favorite one with both sections 
when extended to the acquisition of Indian lands and that but few 
Indians now press their feet upon the banks of either the Ohio or the 
Tennessee.” 

Not only did Ross meet with much pressure from outside his own 
country but southern sympathizers among the Cherokees also earnestly 
sought to induce him to abandon neutrality. He was not without sup- 
port, however, since the executive council of the Cherokee Nation, in a 
meeting held from June 27 to July 2, unanimously approved his policy."° 
The situation was critical, however, so the executive council called for 
the Cherokees to assemble at Tahlequah in August to discuss conditions 
and determine future action. 

The meeting, which was held on August 21, 1861, was attended by 
some four thousand Cherokees. Proceedings were conducted in orderly 
fashion and eight resolutions adopted by acclamation. These approved 
action of Chief Ross with respect to neutrality, expressed friendship for 
all the states and the neighboring Indian tribes, declared that property 
in Negro slaves was guaranteed by their constitution and laws, and 
denounced all those people who had represented them as abolitionists 
or hostile to the South. Finally, they expressed full confidence in the 
regularly constituted authorities of the Cherokee Nation and said: “We 
submit to their wisdom the management of all questions which affect 
our interests growing out of the exigencies of the relations between the 
United and the Confederate States of America and which may render 
an alliance on our part with the latter states expedient and desirable.” 


© Report of Executive Council, in John Ross Papers, Phillips Collection. 
11 The full text of these resolutions, dated August 21, 1861, is in Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 499-500. 
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While these resolutions clearly indicate that an alliance with the 
Confederacy was contemplated, the final decision was left with the 
“regularly constituted authorities of the Nation” which in the last analy- 
sis meant Chief Ross. The Southern faction bitterly resented placing so 
much authority in the hands of Ross, and declared that he had been 
given the power to continue neutral, to prolong indefinitely making a 
treaty with the Confederacy, or even ‘to renew our covenants with the 
old North.’** While the situation in the Cherokee country was such as 
to make anything approaching unanimity virtually impossible, it is clear 
that the meeting of August 21 committed the Cherokees to an alliance 
with the South and that Chief Ross by this time was himself ready to 
abandon his policy of neutrality. 

Ross promptly pave further evidence of his change of heart. He 
authorized the raising of a regiment of twelve hundred men, but re- 
tained some control of these troops in his own hands, since John Drew 
was made colonel, Thomas Pegg, the president of the national commit- 
tee, lieutenant colonel, and the Chief's nephew, William P. Ross, 
major.’® He also sent a messenger to Albert Pike asking him to return 
to Tahlequah in order to negotiate a treaty. Pike came, and at Park Hill 
on October 7, a treaty was signed which was in many respects similar 
to those already negotiated by Pike with the other of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

This treaty provided that the Cherokee Nation entered into a perpet- 
ual offensive and defensive alliance with the Confederate States of 
America. The Confederacy was to assume all debts and obligations due 
the Cherokee Nation from the United States. The Cherokees were guar- 
anteed possession of their lands which were never without their consent 
to be included within the limits of any state or territory or erected into 
a state of the Confederacy. Protection against invasion was to be af- 
forded them and they were to be furnished with arms to protect them- 
selves but were never to be called upon to fight outside the limits of 

12 William P. Adair to Stand Watie, August 29, 1861, in Cherokee Letters, Phillips 


Collection. 
183 James M. Bell to Stand Watie, August 29, 1861, ibid. 
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their own country. They were to be given a delegate in the Confederate 
Congress, who was to have virtually the same rights in that body as 
other delegates from territories and whose salary was to be paid from 
the Confederate treasury. The complete jurisdiction of the Cherokee 
Nation over its own citizens was guaranteed and, except that it could 
not make treaties or enter into alliances with other countries, it re- 
mained virtually an independent republic under the protection of the 
Confederate States of America.'* No treaty more favorable to them- 
selves had ever been signed by the Cherokees. 

The Cherokee national council promptly ratified the treaty and on 
October 9, John Ross delivered a message to the national committee and 
council, in which he reviewed the events of the past few months and 
the present position of the Nation and declared that the Cherokee peo- 
ple now stood “upon new ground.”’* On October 28 the committee and 
council issued a declaration by the Cherokee people setting forth their 
reasons for joining the Confederacy. This was also a declaration of in- 
dependence of the United States and of war with that nation. It. re- 
viewed the story of the Cherokees’ policy of neutrality, praised the 
government of the Confederacy for its humanity and forbearance, and 
referred to the brilliant succession of victories which its armies had won. 
In contrast, it bitterly criticized the North which, it declared, had vio- 
lated the constitution, placed all civil liberties in peril, and disregarded 
all the rules of civilized warfare, common humanity, and decency. It 
asserted that men and women of highest character had been imprisoned 
by arbitrary order of the President and cabinet members and “foreign 
mercenaries, the scum of cities, and inmates of prisons had been enlisted 
and sent into the Southern States to subjugate a people struggling for 
freedom.” Finally, it declared that the Cherokees now “‘accept the issue 
thus forced upon them, unite their fortunes now and forever with those 
of the Confederate States, and take up arms for the common cause, and 
with a firm reliance upon Divine Providence, will resolutely abide the 


14 The treaty is printed in full in Official Records, Ser. 1V, Vol. 1, pp. 669-87. 
15 Message of John Ross to Cherokee Nation, October 9, 1861, #bid., Ser. I, Vol. XIII, 
pp. 500-502. 
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consequences.”*® It was fortunate, perhaps, that the Cherokees could 
not foresee how disastrous such consequences were to be. The Cherokee 
treaty was ratified by the Confederate Congress with three minor amend- 
ments on December 11, 1861. 

It is quite impossible to give here any comprehensive account of the 
highly involved relations of the Cherokee with the government of the 
Confederacy or of the part played by these Indians in the war." A bu- 
reau of Indian affairs had been created by the Confederate Congress as 
early as March, 1861, and in January, 1862, the Confederacy assumed 
all obligations as to bonds, securities, and similar paper belonging to 
any tribe with which treaties had been, or should be made. Since Pike 
had made all treaties with the tribes of the Indian Territory, that area 
was designated as a military district and he was placed in command 
with the rank of brigadier general. Meanwhile, S. S. Scott had been 
appointed acting commissioner of Indian affairs to succeed Hubbard, 
and he visited the Indian country in 1862, where he conferred with 
the Cherokee leaders on the appointment of agents and other matters. 

While the Cherokee Nation was seemingly united in its adherence 
to the Confederacy, a large part of the tribe still favored the North or, 
at best, were only lukewarm in their sympathy for the South. Their 
situation, however, for a considerable time prevented any open conflict 
among the Cherokee people. This was not true, however, as to the 
Creeks. A considerable part of that tribe had been absent when Pike 
negotiated the Creek treaty and this element declared that they would 
not be bound by it. Civil war followed. The Northern Creeks were at 
first successful but on December 26, 1861, a force of Southern Creeks, 
white troops, and Cherokees won an overwhelming victory in the battle 
of Chus-te-nah-lah.** The defeated Creeks fled from the battlefield back 
to their camp and with their women and children pushed northward 

16 Declaration of Cherokee Nation, October 28, 1861, sbid., 503-505. 

17 A convenient survey is in Wardell, Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 142-76. 
Much information appears also in Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder 
and Secessionist (Cleveland, 1915), passim, and The American Indian as Participant in 


the Civil War (Cleveland, 1919), passim. 


18 Report of Colonel James McIntosh, January 1, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 22-25. 
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through the snow to Kansas to seek refuge at the military camp of Gen- 
eral David Hunter. That officer relieved their most immediate wants 
from his army stores but he could not supply them with much and for 
the remainder of the winter these miserable refugees remained in camp 
suffering intensely from cold, hunger, and disease.’ 

Pike's appointment to the command of Indian Territory came in 
November, but he was forced to spend considerable time in securing 
funds and purchasing equipment. He chose as the site for his head- 
quarters a spot not far from Fort Gibson, where he had erected the 
buildings and fortifications for a military post called Cantonment Davis. 
Necessary preparations consumed so much time, however, that he did 
not reach this post until February 26. Moreover, immediately after his 
arrival he received orders to march with all speed to join the main 
army in Northwestern Arkansas since a powerful Federal force was 
advancing south from Missouri. 

He accordingly took such troops as he had and moved rapidly east- 
ward. Just beyond the Arkansas line, he was joined by Stand Watie’s 
regiment of Cherokees and that of Colonel John Drew. In addition to 
his two Cherokee regiments, Pike had a regiment of Creeks and one of 
Choctaws and Chickasaws together with two battalions of Creeks and 
Seminoles and some detached companies.*’ With this force he arrived 
just in time to take part in the battle of Pea Ridge. The two Cherokee 
regiments, particularly Stand Watie's, seem to have rendered good 
service in this battle. The Indians would not stand before artillery fire, 
however, and were ordered by Pike to spread out through the woods 
and fight from behind trees. The Federal commander complained that 
some of Colonel Drew's men had mutilated dead bodies and toma- 
hawked and scalped prisoners, which led to a counter charge that 
Northern soldiers “alleged to be Germans’ had also mutilated and 
scalped the bodies of Confederate soldiers. Upon learning of the accu- 
sation of atrocities committed by Indians at Pea Ridge the Cherokee 


national council promptly passed a resolution urging that the war be 


19 Annual Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862, pp. 26-27. 
20 Abel, American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 24-25. 
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conducted on humane principles and earnestly recommending to Cher- 
okee troops in the service of the Confederacy “to avoid any acts... 
incompatible with such usages.’”*’ 

The defeat at Pea Ridge was a severe blow to Confederate hopes in 
the Southwest. Pike and his troops hastily fell back to the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Colonel Stand Watie and Drew remained with their forces in 
the Cherokee country while Pike led a part of the remainder of his 
troops to a point far south in the Choctaw country. Here he established 
a new post a comparatively short distance from Red River, which he 
called Fort McCulloch. He assured Stand Watie that he was not aban- 
doning the Cherokee country, however, and explained that he had 
merely established himself where he could draw supplies from Texas 
and concentrate troops coming to him from that state and from Arkan- 
sas. Stand Watie and Drew were to constitute an advance guard ‘to 
give notice of the approach of the enemy, harass his flanks and rear, 
stampede his animals, destroy his small foraging parties, and at last, if 
he still advances, gaining his front, join me within my lines and aid in 
utterly defeating him there.’’** 

The Cherokees under Stand Watie and Drew soon had ample oppor- 
tunity for the type of service suggested by General Pike. When the 
warm spring sunshine began to turn the brown prairies of Kansas to 
vivid green the miserable refugees huddled in their wretched camps be- 
gan to long to return to their homes in Indian Territory. Accordingly 
the Federal officers decided to recruit two Indian regiments, place them 
with two regiments of white troops, and invade the Indian country. 
The Indian troops consisted largely of Creeks and Seminoles, together 
with Cherokees, Delawares, and some Osages, and perhaps a few in- 
dividuals from other tribes residing in Kansas. The expedition was 
placed under the command of Colonel William Weer. On June 28 it 
moved south, some of the Indians holding a great war dance before a 
start was made.** 

21 [bid., 32-33. For Pike's report on the battle of Pea Ridge, dated March 14, 1862, see 
Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. VIII, pp. 286-92. 


22 Albert Pike to Stand Watie, April 1, 1862, in Cherokee Letters, Phillips Collection. 
28 Abel, American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 121. 
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The Osage battalion constituted the rear guard of the expedition. 
These Indians were wild buffalo hunters of the Plains with hardly a 
speaking acquaintance with civilization. They received their uniforms 
and equipment with some reluctance and, evidently feeling that the 
army shoes might prove most uncomfortable, each warrior insisted on 
taking moccasins with him. The weather was intensely hot and the 
Osages kept lagging behind until the remainder the force lost sight of 
them. Late in the afternoon the troops encamped for the night but the 
Osages seemed to be lost without trace. Just at sundown, however, they 
appeared over the ridge to the north. It seems that their misgivings as 
to army shoes had been speedily realized, so they threw them away and 
donned their moccasins. Soon the blazing sun caused them to drop 
their packs, then to discard their blouses, next their shirts, and finally 
their trousers. In consequence, they came marching into camp clad only 
in breech clouts and moccasins with their rifles and bandoliers over 
their shoulders, ready to fight in true Indian style since they had thrown 
away all of the impedimenta which, to their way of thinking, encum- 
bered the white soldiers and the more civilized Indians. 

As the Indian expedition advanced into the Cherokee country, Stand 
Watie and Drew fell back before such an overwhelming force. General 
Thomas C. Hindman, who had succeeded General Earl Van Dorn as 
commander of the Trans-Mississippi Department, had assigned Colonel 
J. J. Clarkson to the supreme command, under Pike, of all troops in the 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Nations. Skirmishes were fought in 
which the Southern Cherokees were defeated, their supplies captured, 
and Colonel Clarkson taken prisoner. A part of Colonel Drew's regi- 
ment had at an earlier date deserted and joined the Federal force and 
the greater part of his enlisted men now went boldly over to the enemy.”* 

Colonel Weer continued his advance south to Tahlequah. He had 
previously sent a message to John Ross requesting the chief to meet him 
for a conference but the latter refused, reminding Weer that the Cher- 
okees had made a formal alliance with the Confederacy and expected to 


24Stand Watie to Douglas H. Cooper, October 28, 1862, in Official Records, Ser. 1, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 336-37. 
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remain true to their treaty obligations.** Accordingly Captain H. S. 
Greeno led a detachment of soldiers from Tahlequah to Park Hill and 
made the chief and all commissioned officers with him prisoners of war. 
They were promptly released on parole, however, and soon thereafter 
Ross was escorted out of the Indian Territory by Federal troops and 
went to Washington for an interview with President Lincoln. From that 
city he repaired to Philadelphia, where he remained most of the time 
until the close of the war. 

Colonel Douglas H. Cooper had succeeded to the command of all 
Confederate forces in the northern part of Indian Territory after the 
capture of Colonel Clarkson by Weer. He still had a considerable force 
and Colonel Frederick Salomon, second in command of the Federal In- 
dian expedition, on July 18 arrested Colonel Weer, claiming that the 
latter either was insane due to his gross intemperance or was plotting 
treason.” Saloman himself took command of the expedition and led the 
white troops back to the Kansas border. The Indians, now numbering 
three regiments since a third had been organized following the de- 
fection of Colonel Drew’s full-bloods and the enlistment of many indi- 
vidual Cherokees, lingered for a time but eventually all withdrew to 
the northern part of the Cherokee country. The fifteen hundred refugee 
women and children who had accompanied the expedition hoping to 
return to their homes followed the Indian troops in their retreat and 
spent the winter of 1862-1863 in refugee camps in Kansas and Mis- 
souri, enduring almost as many hardships as they had suffered the 
preceding winter. 

During the remainder of the summer and the autumn of 1862, Stand 
Watie continued to carry on raids along the border and there were 
clashes with Northern Indians and white troops who also engaged in 
raids and guerrilla warfare. In the general confusion bushwhackers and 
lawless individuals or bands rode about over the Cherokee country 
plundering civilians and making life and property unsafe throughout 
the entire region. 

25 William Weer to Thomas Moonlight, July 12, 1862, sbid., 487-88. 


*6 Frederick Salomon to James G. Blunt, July 20, 1862, sbid., 484-85; also in Abel, 
American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 141-43. 
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Far to the south at Fort McCulloch, Pike found himself in the midst 
of ‘‘a sea of troubles.’’ He complained bitterly because he had been or- 
dered to lead his Indian troops outside their own country in violation of 
the pledge given them in the treaty and also because the Confederacy 
had failed to pay money due the Indians, provide them with arms and 
ammunition as promised, and furnish them protection by sending in ad- 
ditional troops. By almost superhuman efforts he secured funds and 
between March and August, 1862, paid to the Indians $680,000, of 
which $70,000 in coin and $150,000 in Confederate treasury notes was 
paid to the Cherokee treasurer.” 

Pike asserted that much of the material assigned to him had been 
diverted by General Hindman for the use of the latter's troops in 
Arkansas, and a bitter quarrel between the two men followed with the 
result that Pike resigned, publishing a farewell address in the form of a 
circular letter addressed to the chiefs and people of the various Indian 
nations with which he had made treaties. In this he urged them to re- 
main true to the Confederacy and to defend themselves as best they 
could until the President could send them troops. His purpose was to 
reassure those who were becoming discouraged, especially the Chero- 
kees, who were going over to the North in dangerously large numbers. 

In fact, by this time it was plain that the Cherokees were hopelessly 
divided in their allegiance. Large numbers of them were in the service 
of the North and their families had fled to the northern refugee camps 
to escape retribution at the hands of Stand Watie’s soldiers. Others 
were much discouraged and ready to join the North. Accordingly, in 
February, 1863, the former Cherokee national council, without its 
Southern members, met on Cowskin Prairie and formally abrogated the 
treaty of alliance with the Confederacy. All Cherokee officials who re- 
mained loyal to the South were declared deposed, slavery in the Cher- 
okee Nation was abolished, and a delegation to visit Washington was 
authorized.** Ross had not been replaced as principal chief when he 
was removed from the Cherokee Nation by Federal troops. Joseph Vann 


27 Wardell, Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 144-45, 
28 Tbid., 172. 
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was assistant chief but he was with the Southern Cherokees. Among the 
men captured at Park Hill by Weer’s troops, however, was Thomas 
Pegg, president of the national committee. Soon afterward he joined 
the North and was made an officer in the Second Indian Home Guard 
Regiment. By virtue of his position as head of the national committee, 
he served as acting chief, although the Northern Cherokee apparently 
considered Ross, even though in exile, as the executive head of their 
government. 

The action of the national council taken on Cowskin Prairie was en- 
tirely disregarded by those Cherokees still loyal to the South. This ele- 
ment had much earlier completed their organization. On August 21, 
following the removal of Ross from the Indian country, they had held a 
mass meeting at Tahlequah at which the constitution and laws of the 
Cherokee Nation, including the treaty with the Confederacy, were re- 
affirmed. Stand Watie was chosen principal chief and a national coun- 
cil of Southern Cherokees was elected.*® After February, 1863, there- 
fore, two Cherokee governments were in operation—the northern one 
with Ross in exile as chief and the southern one headed by Stand Watie. 
Each claimed to be the real Cherokee government and asserted that the 
other was only a rebellious faction. Obviously, the government of the 
Confederacy dealt only with this Southern branch. 

In January, 1863, Indian Territory was made a separate military dis- 
trict by the Confederate government and General William Stecle placed 
in command. His forces were small and were badly armed and 
equipped. Colonel William A. Phillips in command of the Federal 
Indian troops was holding the northern part of the Cherokee country 
and in the early summer advanced south and occupied Fort Gibson. In 
his wake came the northern refugees. Some of the Cherokee families 
returned to their homes while others, as well as Creeks and Seminoles, 
remained about Fort Gibson under the protection of its guns. During 
1863 the Cherokee country was constantly ravaged by raiding parties 
from both North and South. The aggressive Stand Watie kept scout- 
ing or raiding parties constantly in the field and Phillips was equally 
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active. In fact, not only during 1863 but for the remainder of the war, 
the Cherokee Nation became virtually a ‘‘no man’s land” over which 
rode bands of armed men of both sides, together with numerous out- 
laws and bandits, owing no particular allegiance to either cause but 
joining in the universal burning of houses, and the plunder and murder 
of helpless people. The strength of the North steadily increased and 
the families of the Southern Cherokee soldiers fled south to the valley 
of Red River in the Choctaw Nation or crossed over into Texas, where 
they lived in refugee camps or in such habitations as they could find 
in northern Texas, enduring in the winters of 1863-1864 and 1864-1865 
all the horrors of cold, starvation, and disease that had been suffered 
the two preceding winters by the northern refugees.*° 

The Southern Cherokees complained bitterly at times of the neglect 
of the Confederate Government but they remained loyal to the end, 
doubtless realizing that after the fall of Vicksburg and the battle of 
Gettysburg the Confederacy was too sorely pressed to be able to do 
much for its allies. 

In accordance with the terms of Pike's treaty the Cherokees elected 
a delegate to the Confederate Congress. The man chosen was Elias 
Cornelius Boudinot, who had previously served as secretary of the se- 
cession convention of Arkansas. Boudinot had early sought and ob- 
tained a commission as major in Stand Watie’s regiment.*' Apparently 
he felt that he had more aptitude for politics than for military life, 
however, which was undoubtedly true. He delayed proceeding to 
Richmond until early in January, 1863, but once there, carried on in 
vigorous fashion the work of seeking to obtain money and supplies for 
the Cherokees. On his own responsibility he was able to borrow $10,000 
for use of the refugees." He then introduced and secured the passage of 
a bill appropriating $100,000 for the use of the Cherokees. He urged 
that the money be made to “go as far as possible” as it was Confederate 

30 See Dale and Litton (eds.), Cherokee Cavaliers, Chap. IV, for a number of letters 
describing the condition of some of these refugees. 

31 Flias C. Boudinot to Stand Watie, October 5, 1861, in Cherokee Letters, Phillips 


Collection. 
32Boudinot to Stand Watie, November 4, 1863, #bid. 
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notes and represented $100,000 in gold which would have to be repaid 
at the close of the war or deducted from Cherokee annuities payable 
by the Confederacy.** It was not until August, 1864, however, that all 
of this money for the use of the Cherokees was delivered in the Indian 
Territory by Commissioner of Indian Affairs S. S. Scott. 

Boudinot seems to have had considerable influence in Richmond and 
to have had a number of interviews with President Davis, to whom he 
explained his own ideas with respect to the defense of Indian Terri- 
tory. His letters written from Richmond also give some interesting 
sidelights on conditions in that city, including the rapid rise in the cost 
of living. In January, 1864, he wrote: “My board costs me $300 a 
month while I get $230 pay so you see I am not making a pile being 
Congressman; board at the principal hotels $20 per day.’ Less than 
four months later he stated that board was $350 a month.*° Prices evi- 
dently rose enormously during the next few weeks for on June 2 Bou- 
dinot wrote: “I pay $450 for board a month—my washing and con- 
tingencies run the figure to over $500 a month without indulgence in 
whiskey. Board at hotel 30 dollars per day for regular boarders, single 
meals $15. I collected for Wm. Alberty by hard work a claim for $18,- 
000. I charged him 10 per cent—this enables me to squeeze through 
without selling my watch.’’* 

In the same letter Boudinot gave a vivid picture of the military situa- 
tion in and around Richmond in the late spring of 1864. He wrote: 

You want news! About four weeks ago Genl Lee assured the authorities here 
that Grant’s immense army was advancing; this had been anticipated long before 
and Longstreets corps from East Tenn and all the detached portions of Lees 
army were speedily concentrated. Richmond was comparatively defenseless, 
there not being 5000 troops of all arms in and around the city. At the same 
time Grant was making his demonstrations it was known that Baldy Smith and 
Butler were gathering a large force to menace Richmond by way of Yorktown 


as we supposed. In this state of things you may slightly imagine our feelings 
when at 11 o'clock one night we received the refreshing intelligence that Butler 


33 Boudinot to Stand Watie, January 24, 1864, ibid. 

34S. S. Scott to Stand Watie, July 27, 1864, bid. 

35 Boudinot to Stand Watie, January 24, April 20, 1864, sbid. 
36 Boudinot to William P. Boudinot, June 2, 1864, sbid. 
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with 40,000 men accompanied by a powerful fleet of gunboats and monitors 
had already landed at Bermuda Hundred, a point on the James river ten miles 
from Petersburg and about 25 miles from this “hated city.” It looked like a 
sensible conclusion that Butler had only to choose which prize he would take 
first; two hours march would have given him Petersburg—a city nearly as large 
as Richmond and the possession of the southern railroad—by day light, if he 
chose, he could have made his headquarters in Jeff Davis mansion—but like the 
Jackass who starved to death between two stacks of nice hay because he could 
not make up his mind which he would eat—so Butler following the tactics of 
some of our smart Genls. in the Indian Country lost everything by his sloth and 
imbecility ; he quietly went into camp, entrenched and in a couple of days spread 
himself out, took the R. R. between Petersburg and this place, only 11 miles 
from here, and began to smell around Drewry’s Bluff cautiously. 

All this time wasted by Butler was employed by us in bringing troops from 
South & North Carolina. In three days Beauregard with 10,000 men had ar- 
rived at Petersburg—everybody in Richmond able to go was in the trenches— 
this force kept Butler at arms length—-still our troops poured in until Beaure- 
gard was at the head of 30,000 men. We could hear the firing plain in the city 
day after day, but no general engagement occurred until one morning . . . the 
city fairly shook with the thunder of artillery . . . the firing was terrific and very 
rapid. I counted, looking at my watch, 30 guns a minute. Beauregard had at- 
tacked the enemy in his entrenchments. About 9 o'clock a yankee Brig. Gen. 
and 1,500 men were brought to town as prisoners showing that Beauregard was 
doing a pretty good morning’s work... . 

Just about this time when every armed man almost was south of James river 
looking for Butler Gen! Sheridan with 15,000 mounted infantry and 20 pieces of 
artillery got around in the rear of Lees army, destroyed the R. R. about 20 miles 
from Richmond and with nothing in his way swept “on to Richmond’’—the road 
was clear, nothing to stop him. Lee discovered the move and sent Stuart with 
about four thousand cavalry after him—but he was four hours behind. Sheridan 
anticipating pursuit blocked the roads and burned bridges behind him—at dark 
we heard from Sheridan 16 miles from the city—he had stopped to rest his men 
and feed his horses—this saved us. He sent word that he would be here at 1 
o'clock; the alarm bells were rung and intense excitement prevailed—the govt. 
packed up. . . . In this interesting state of affairs we learned that every R. R. 
leading out of the city was cut by the enemy and all who didnt relish a life of 
solitary confinement for the rest of the war and those “grave and reverend 
seignors’’ who would escape the halter were admonished that they must take their 
feet in their hands and be ready for locomotion. . . . Nobody had any fixed plan 
about getting out of the way. I had determined in the hubub which would 
naturally take place when the yankees entered the city to retire to our army 
south of the James River—a walk of 12 to 15 miles. At day light, we could 
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hear small even firing just outside of town—Stuart had caught up with the 
Yankees and pitched into them bravely—they took our outer works, however, 
but swerved from the direct line giving up time to get troops into position. The 
fighting was brisk, but troops poured through yelling vociferously strengthening 
many feeble knees; by noon the danger was past and the enemy lost another 
good chance of taking Richmond. All this time Grant was butting against Lee’s 
entrenchments. . . . The battle of the 12th closed decidedly in our favor, we held 
our own against the most tremendous assaults—the enemy were drunk and stag- 
gered up in lines ten deep to the very muzzles of our guns. One jolly fellow 
reeled over our works and fell upon his back among our men in the trenches. 
He exclaimed with a hiccup—'‘here we are boys, let’s take a drink,” sensible to 
the last.* 

While their delegate in Congress was doing his best to secure money 
for the starving refugees and supplies and equipment for Cherokee 
troops in the field, the war in Indian Territory and along the border 
dragged on in monotonous sequence of raids and minor skirmishes. 
Late in 1863 General Samuel B. Maxey succeeded Steele as commander 
in Indian Territory, and in March, 1865, he was in turn succeeded by 
Douglas H. Cooper; but by this time the war was fast approaching its 
end. 

During the entire conflict the outstanding military leader of the 
Cherokees was Stand Watie who was eventually appointed brigadier 
general.** He participated in most of the battles and major skirmishes 
in which Cherokee troops were engaged and his restless energy kept 
him eternally on the move. His troops were usually poorly armed, 
badly clothed and fed, and discipline always left much to be desired; 
but his men loved and trusted him above all others of their leaders. He 
was ruthless at times and has been compared with Quantrell, but his 
numerous letters in the Frank Phillips Collection reveal his humanity 
and kindness of heart and his deep love for his family which at times 
make him appear quite sentimental. In common with other Cherokee 
leaders, he apparently had a deep religious faith. On June 1, 1864, he 
wrote his wife: “I rather look for this war to end with this year, 1864. 

87 The complete letter is printed in Dale and Litton (eds.), Cherokee Cavaliers, 
166-71. 


38 Stand Watie’s commission as brigadier general, bearing the date of May 10, 1864, is 
in the Phillips Collection. 
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87 The complete letter is printed in Dale and Litton (eds.), Cherokee Cavaliers, 
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The period will then have been time, times, and half a time somewhere 
about the beginning of September.’’** This reference to Daniel 12:7 and 
Revelation 12:14 reveals Stand Watie’s intimate knowledge of the 
Bible, but it would be interesting to know by what process of reason- 
ing he reached this conclusion. 

Earlier Mrs. Watie, then living with her younger son and two little 
daughters in Texas as refugees, wrote her husband referring to their 
son, Saladin, and a nephew, Charles Webber, who were serving in 
Stand Watie’s regiment: 


Grady tells me that Saladin and Charles have killed a prisoner. Write and tell 
me who it was and how it was; tell my boys to always show mercy as they expect 
to find God merciful to them . . . it almost runs me crazy to hear such things. 
I find myself almost dead some times thinking about it. I am afraid that Saladin 
will never value human life as he ought. If you should ever catch William Ross, 
don’t have him killed. I know how bad his mother would feel but keep him un- 
til the war is over. I know they all deserve death but I do feel for his old 
mother.*° 


Some five months later Stand Watie wrote his wife: “When Medlock 
went away, I was out on a scout. I went to Tahlequah and Park Hill. 
Took Dannie Hicks and John Ross. Would not allow them killed 
because you said Wm. Ross must not be killed on old Mrs. Jack Ross's 
account. Killed a few Pins in Tahlequah. They had been holding 
Council. I had the old council house set on fire and burnt down—also 
John Ross’s house.’** In the following spring he wrote from his camp 
on Middle Boggy: 


Quantrell crossed the Arkansas River near the Creek Agency and killed eight 
men (Creeks). One of them shot a little boy and killed him. I have always 
been opposed to killing women and children, though our enemies have done it. 
Yet I shall always protest against any acts of that kind. . . . Sometimes I exam- 
ine myself thoroughly and I will always come to the conclusion that I am not 
such a bad man at last as | am looked upon. God will give me justice; if I am 
to be punished for the opinions of other people who do not know my heart, I 


89 Stand Watie to Sarah C. Watie [Mrs. Stand Watie], June 1, 1864, in Cherokee 
Letters, Phillips Collection. 

40 Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, June 8, 1863, tbid. 

*! Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, November 12, 1863, #bid. The John Ross mentioned 
was a nephew of Chief Ross. The house reported as burned was Rose Cottage. 
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cant help it... . I call upon my God to judge me. He knows that I love my 
friends and above all my wife and children.‘ 

Stand Watie’s aggressive campaigning soon made his name well 
known to Confederate officials at Richmond and accounts of his ex- 
ploits, perhaps with some embellishments, were published in the news- 
papers of that city. Boudinot wrote from Richmond: “The Enquirer is 
a strong Watie paper: it has given him several handsome notices.” Later 
he wrote to Stand Watie: ‘“The President spoke in highest terms of you 
in the interview I had with him last—he replied in answer to the remark 
I made that Stand Watie had penetrated far into the enemies lines— 
‘Yes, he will go as far as anybody!’ ’’** 

By the use of his cavalry and three or four pieces of artillery Stand 
Watie, on June 12, 1864, even captured a steamboat on the Arkansas 
River. It was going from Fort Smith to Fort Gibson with a cargo valued 
at $120,000, consisting of flour, bacon, sugar, prints, blankets, boots, 
and shoes, and other articles of merchandise. The Cherokee soldiers 
divided this spoil and so many hurried away to their homes to relieve 
the needs of their destitute families that the command was almost 
broken up for a time.“ : 

An aged Oklahoma Cherokee who participated in this enterprise has 
related that he and some sixty of his comrades found on the steamer an 
enormous supply of tinware, which was especially scarce in that region. 
They accordingly loaded their horses with it and, since the remainder 
of the army had already gone, the little company set out with every 
man’s horse almost concealed by wash tubs, stew kettles, coffee pots, 
wash pans, tin plates, cups, and dippers tied to the saddles or draped 
on either side behind them. They were traversing a strip of prairie 
about two miles wide with thick timber on either side when suddenly a 
strong force of Union cavalry burst out of the woods in a headlong 
charge. The startled Cherokees fled for the shelter of the forest on the 
opposite side with pots and pans banging against their saddles or the 

42 Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, April 24, 1864, ibid. 

48 Elias C. Boudinot to William P. Boudinot, June 2, 1864, and Elias C. Boudinot to 


Stand Watie, September 11, 1864, ibid. 
44 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), 128. 
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ground as the riders threw them away to lighten their mounts, creating 
thus literal “pandemonium” in their flight. The narrator said that they 
reached the woods safely and all escaped, but they left a broad strip 
of ground strewn with every type of kitchen ware made of tin. 

The entire story of the conflict in Indian Territory and of the work of 
the ambulatory Southern Cherokee government for the last two years 
of the war has certain comic opera aspects which would be humorous 
if not so often filled with tragedy. Since Stand Watie was principal 
chief, meetings of the national council were held and legislation enacted 
at his camps in the field. One of his officers wrote: 

It looks singular thus to be legislating in Camps. Our Council House is a 
large Sybley tent or was until we were run out of it by lice. They seem as numer- 
ous as ever. . . . Our boys have had a great deal of fun out of the enemy since 
the Arkansas River only separates our soldiers from theirs and they talk across 
the River all the time. Our boys proposed swapping ox yokes for their harness. 
The Pins would tell our boys to come over and get their negroes. They would 


tell the Pins to come over and get their mules. Then they would open fire for a 
few minutes.* 


The same officer later wrote that out of five thousand men, one 
thousand were without arms and many were without shoes or a change 
of clothing and looked “more like Siberian exiles than soldiers.” Yet 
there seems to have been little disposition to blame the Confederate 
Government, for he continued: “The Confederacy certainly does not 
know our condition. Good Soldiers but without the means of resistance, 
we are neither discouraged or whipped and God forbid we ever shall 
be... . I have still got an old grey shirt and pair of pants on but they 
are thread bear.’’*° 

Despite the scarcity of arms and clothing the soldiers in the field had 
enough food, though bread was at times scarce. Colonel James M. Bell 
wrote his wife on May 16, 1863, that he had had some good meals in 
the last three or four days and real coffee three times that week. Though 
not discouraged, Colonel Bell’s letters to his wife reveal how much he 

45 James M. Bell to Mrs. Caroline Bell, May 29, 1863, in Cherokee Letters, Phillips 


Collection. Bell was a brother of Stand Watie’s wife. 
46 Bell to Mrs. Bell, September 2, 1863, sbid. 
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longed for peace and a quiet life with his family. In the letter men- 
tioned, he wrote: “How I would like to settle down again and hear the 
cows lowing, the hogs squealing, and see the nice garden and the yard 
with roses in it, the waving wheat and stately corn growing, and be con- 
scious that there was no one in want and be blessed with the society 
of those I love most on earth—you and our children.’’*’ 

Some men apparently never lost a sense of humor. Late in October, 
1863, Stand Watie’s adjutant, Thomas F. Anderson, wrote to Mrs. 
Watie: 


The Colonel started on a scout yesterday with a crowd of Cherokees, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, and white vagabonds and Border Rufhans and with reasonable 
luck will return after having burnt up Gibson. . . . The Cherokees were sent up 
here to keep the dogs off and since we came here, a few straggling Chickasaws 
and Creeks have got into our camp to get something to eat and the Colonel no 
doubt having in mind the Scripture injunction that man should eat his bread in 
the sweat of his face concluded that the best thing he could do with them was 
to take them along with him and make them sweat. . . . You will receive by Mr. 
Matlock, a Bedstead, Table, some Chairs, a sack of Coffee, some soap, candles, 
pepper, rice, and Desicated Mixed Vegetables. This latter article is intended to 
season soup with though I believe that the article itself will make very good 
soup as the Boys say they find it composed of hindlegs of bullfrogs, Snails, 
Screwworms, etc.** 


Stand Watie spent the latter part of the winter of 1863-1864 in a 
camp far down in the Choctaw country which his men promptly dubbed 
“Camp Starvation.” With the coming of spring, however, he again took 
the field to engage in active campaigning. In September, he and Gen- 
eral Richard M. Gano crossed the Arkansas River and, after burning 
about one thousand tons of hay which the Union forces had cut and 
stacked, attacked a great wagon train at Cabin Creek. Here they routed 
the northern forces and captured some three hundred wagons loaded 
with army and sutlers’ stores. About half of these wagons were burned 
and the Confederate force escaped with the remainder and about seven 
hundred mules. The loss to the North was estimated at a million and 


47 Bell to Mrs. Bell, May 16, 1863, sbid. 
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a half dollars. This was perhaps Stand Watie’s most brilliant exploit.” 

With the spoil thus taken Stand Watie was able to clothe and feed 
his ragged, hungry little army. It is said that he refused to take any- 
thing for himself but his men, knowing the destitute condition of his 
family living in exile, loaded a wagon with supplies and sent it to Mrs. 
Watie, then a refugee in Texas.® Considering the lack of lines of com- 
munication, news seems to have traveled fast, for on October 9, Mrs. 
Watie wrote her husband: “I thought I would send you some clothes 
but I hear that you have done better than to wait on me for them.” 

The condition of the refugees was indeed pitiable. Malaria was 
prevalent among them and there was sore lack of quinine, as well as of 
clothing, food, and all the necessities of life. In spite of their own 
wretched state, however, the women worked hard to supply the needs 
of their men in the field. Mrs. Watie’s letters to her husband refer 
again and again to her work at spinning and weaving and her efforts to 
provide her husband, son, and nephews with clothing. By the summer 
of 1864 Confederate currency was so much depreciated that the hun- 
dred thousand dollars brought to the Indian country by Commissioner 
Scott did not go far in relieving the needs of the wretched refugees. 
Mrs. Watie wrote in June, 1864, that the old issue was worthless and 
she had none of the new. Even the new issue must have been much de- 
preciated, for she stated that the tobacco which her husband wanted 
could be had for $30.00 a pound and she would buy it if she had new 
issue money.” 

Moved by the distress of his people, General Stand Watie in the 
autumn of 1864 sent E. L. Compere, chaplain of the Second Cherokee 
Regiment, and his adjutant, Thomas F. Anderson, to the region east of 
the Mississippi River to purchase supplies for the refugees, including 

49 For the reports on this action, see Stand Watie to Douglas H. Cooper, September 21 
and 23, 1864; Stand Watie to T. B. Heiston, October 3, 1864; and Richard M. Gano to 
Cooper, September 29, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLI, Part 1, pp. 783-91. In 
issuing “congratulatory orders’’ on September 30, General Cooper said: ‘The brilliancy 
and completeness of this expedition has not been excelled in the history of the war.” 
Ibid., 792-93. 

50 Mabel W. Anderson, Life of General Stand Watie (Pryor, Okla., 1915), 26. 


51 Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, October 9, 1864, in Cherokee Letters, Phillips Collection. 
52 Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, June 21, 1864, sid. 
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quinine, and to obtain cotton cards which the women so much needed 
to prepare cotton for spinning. Heavy rains made travel very difficult 
but eventually many such supplies were collected, though the vigilance 
of the enemy made it difficult to get them across the Mississippi.** Ef- 
forts were also made to transport cotton across Texas to Mexico and 
exchange it for supplies for the refugees, but there is no evidence that 
such efforts met with much success. 

By the spring of 1865 it was plain, even to the Cherokees remote 
from the larger movements of the war, that the Confederacy was tot- 
tering to a fall. Yet they had no thought of surrender, but made every 
preparation to meet the invasion from the North which they felt was 
certain to come with warm weather. Scouting expeditions and minor 
raids were made in the spring of 1865 but no important engagement 
was fought. During the entire latter part of the war, however, ban- 
ditry, murder, and pillage were almost universal throughout the Cher- 
okee country and, in fact, the entire Indian Territory and the region 
bordering it. In April, 1864, Stand Watie wrote: ‘No propperty is safe 
anywhere, stealing and open robbery is of everyday occurrence.” In 
May, 1865, Mrs. Watie wrote from Texas: “My notion is that we can- 
not stay here for the robbers. My black horse is not found yet. I am all 
the time afraid the mules will be gone.” 

Rumors and counter rumors which had been prevalent throughout 
the war increased during the last phase. News of the fall of Richmond 
and the surrender of Lee’s army and that of Johnston quickly reached 
the Cherokees, but they still held fast to their allegiance to the South. 
Boudinot wrote on May 11: 


The surrender of Lee and Johnson virtually puts an end to the war on the 
other side of the river. The people from Virginia to the Miss. river are willing 
to try the experiment of absolute submission and return to the old Union. Gen 
Smith in my opinion will hold on if possible a month or two yet. . . . The war 
will close in some shape by the 1st day of August unless the old story of foreign 
intervention should be verified.* 


53 E. L. Compere to Stand Watie, October 3, 1864, ibid. 
%4 Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, April 24, 1864, ibid. 

55 Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, May 21, 1865, bid. 

*6 Boudinot to Stand Watie, May 11, 1865, sbid. 
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Boudinot was too optimistic. Fifteen days after this letter was written 
General E. Kirby Smith surrendered the entire Trans-Mississippi De. 
partment to General Edwin R. S. Canby. It was the end of any effective 
resistance, but Stand Watie still carried on. Fearful that his turbulent 
soldiery would help themselves to public property, he sent the majority 
of them home on furlough with the hope that he might be able to man- 
age the remainder.*’ Mrs. Watie, torn by anxiety, wrote her husband 
that she had heard he was captured, and that General Smith had sur- 
rendered, and that the rumor had later been contradicted. She had also 
heard that a price had been placed upon the heads of certain leaders and 
that Stand Watie’s name was on the list of those so proscribed. Rumors 
had reached her that officers were seizing and selling army supplies 
and other public property and pocketing the proceeds. She urged her 
husband to have no part in such practices and expressed her faith that 
he would not. “I would live on bread and water,” she declared, “rather 
than have it said you had speculated off your people. . . . If 1 thought 
you were working for nothing but to fill your pocket, it would trouble 
me a great deal but I know it is not, else it would have been filled be- 
fore this time.’** 

Just when Stand Watie heard of the surrender of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department by General Smith is not clear, but it seems probable 
that it was within a week after the surrender had taken place. Still he 
was in no hurry to lay down his sword, and it was not until June 23, 
1865, that he at last signed articles of surrender with commissioners 
of the United States.°* The great drama in which he and his people 
had played a gallant, though inconspicuous role was ended. 

Stand Watie was apparently the last Confederate general to surren- 
der. It cannot be said that he or the Southern Cherokees as a whole 
made any great contribution to the cause of the Confederacy, but one 
who reads with care the many hundreds of letters written during the 

57 Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, May 27, 1865, sbid. 

58 Mrs. Watie to Stand Watie, May 21, 1865, ibid. 

59 Stand Watie to Mrs. Watie, June 23, 1865, sid. For the terms of the surrender, 


signed by Stand Watie and two Federal commissioners on June 23, 1865, see Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Part 2, pp. 1100-1101. 
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war years that are now in the manuscript files of the Phillips Collec- 
tion, can hardly fail to be impressed by the bravery and the loyalty and 
devotion to the South which these Cherokees showed even in the 
darkest hours of the Confederacy. Always they asserted that the Con- 
federate officials did not know of their condition and despite lack of 
arms, equipment, food, and clothing, they fought bravely on for the 
cause which they had made their own. 

The close of the war found all the Cherokee people in a pitiable con- 
dition. More than one-third of the adult women were widows and an 
equal proportion of the children orphans. The Southern faction was, 
moreover, faced with the arduous task of making peace with the United 
States and their own northern kinsmen, of rebuilding a ruined country, 
and of adjusting themselves to the hardships and humiliations imposed 
upon them by Reconstruction. The complete story of how they accom- 
plished all this is one which still needs to be told. 











John Rutledge, Jr., Federalist 


By ELIZABETH COMETTI 


The career of John Rutledge, Jr., has long remained in obscurity, part- 
ly because of the luster surrounding the names of Edward and John Rut- 
ledge. Both of these men distinguished themselves during the American 
Revolution, the former as governor of South Carolina, the latter as one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence; as protagonists in a 
great and successful cause they lived to receive the homage of their 
contemporaries. It was the misfortune of John Rutledge, Jr., however, 
to become an uncompromising partisan of Federalism just as the Repub- 
lican star was rising, and to remain an irreconcilable foe of the liberal 
principles which then bore the derisive un-American label of Jacobin- 
ism. Excitable, sarcastic, and occasionally brilliant in debate, Rutledge 
was indeed the personification of the warm-blooded Southerner. 
Although he once expressed the hope that the legislature would “‘estab- 
lish some manner of settling disputes less gothic’ than the duel,’ he 
later participated in at least one affair of honor and in a notorious 
political brawl.* But despite his shortcomings, Rutledge’s prominent 
associations, his wealth, and his orthodox Federalism gave him a posi- 
tion of some importance in the party of Washington during its decline. 
And in consequence of the political diffidence of Charles C. Pinckney, he 

1 John Rutledge, Jr., to Thomas Jefferson, June 14, 1791, in Jefferson Papers (Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress), LXIV, 11153-54. 

2 He acted as second to Christopher G. Champlin in the latter's celebrated duel with 
James A. Bayard. Champlin was wounded in the affair which, having come to the notice 
of the authorities, forced all concerned to absent themselves temporarily from Philadelphia. 
Champlin to Bayard, May 5 and May 6, 1800; Champlin to Rutledge, May 12, 1800; 
Rutledge to Bishop Robert Smith, May 24, 1800; in Rutledge Papers (Southern His- 


torical Collection, University of North Carolina Library). Unless otherwise indicated, all 
manuscript materials hereinafter cited are in this collection. 
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became the acknowledged head of his moribund party in South Carolina 
following the removal of Robert G. Harper in 1799. 

John Rutledge, Jr., was born in 1766 in Charlestown, South Carolina, 
the eldest son of John Rutledge and Elizabeth Grimké.* It was taken 
for granted that young John should follow a public career and no ex- 
pense was spared in affording him the necessary preparation. During 
the years 1787-1790 he traveled in Europe, tarrying in France and Great 
Britain, where he was received by some of the great and near-great. His 
experiences abroad ranged from a variety of amours to the witnessing 
of the opening phase of the French Revolution which, with youthful 
enthusiasm, he regarded as a cause having ‘‘for its object the happiness 
of three and twenty million people.’’* Of particular significance in the 
light of Rutledge’s subsequent career was his friendship with Thomas 
Jefferson, then American minister to France and the center of an admir- 
ing coterie of young Americans visiting or studying abroad. 

Rutledge returned to South Carolina in 1790. In the following year 
he married an attractive heiress, Sarah Motte Smith, the daughter of 
Bishop Robert Smith, a man for whom Rutledge appears to have had 
considerable respect and affection. 

The young man lost no time in making his political debut in South 
Carolina, and by 1794 he felt sufficiently experienced to become a can- 
didate for Congress. His candidacy was unsuccessful, however, despite 
the endorsement of such men as Charles C. Pinckney, who wrote of 
him: “John Rutledge Junr. is also a candidate, & I think there is so 
much in his favour that I sincerely desire that he may be our representa- 
tive. He has lately shewn considerable abilities in our Legislature & at 
our Public Meetings. He is by no means partial to Britain, & tho he 
wishes well to the French & their cause, he prefers America to every 
foreign Interest, & he is also a decided Federalist & a promoter of fed- 

3 Mabel L. Webber, “Dr. John Rutledge and his Descendants,” in South Carolina His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine (Charleston, 1900- ), XXXI (1930), 17. 

4" Extract of a letter from Paris,” February, 1790 (clipping), in Rutledge Papers (Duke 


University Library). A part of the correspondence and both the journals dealing with 
Rutledge’s travels abroad are in this collection, 
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eral measures.” It is conjectural whether Rutledge was really a “decided 
Federalist” either in 1794 or in 1796. His election to Congress in the 
latter year by the voters of Beaufort and Orangeburg districts was as 
an uncommitted candidate and in the capacity of presidential elector he 
voted for Pinckney and Jefferson.’ Perhaps young Rutledge had not yet 
forgotten his former pleasant associations with Jefferson; or perhaps his 
kinsman in the electoral college, Edward Rutledge, prevailed on his 
nephew to favor Jefferson over Adams. The elder Rutledges could not 
properly be called party regulars, for ex-Governor Rutledge had de- 
nounced the Jay treaty, and Edward Rutledge, distressed by the divisions 
assailing Congress, urged his nephew to work in the interest of 
harmony.’ 

But concord was impossible in this era of clashing interests, personali- 
ties, and ideologies, with British and French intrigue sharpening the 
differences. On May 15, 1797, the Fifth Congress convened in special 
session to consider the troubled relations between the American and 
French republics. Rutledge was placed on the important committee 
charged with drafting a reply to President Adams’ speech describing the 
insulting treatment accorded the American minister, Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, by the French government, and urging the need for defensive 
measures. To the surprise of the chairman of the committee, Abraham 
B. Venable of Virginia, young Rutledge opposed Venable’s “most 
pusillanimous crouching [draft], hoping everything from further nego- 
tiations,”” in favor of a bolder reply prepared by Roger Griswold.* When 
John Nicholas proposed a conciliatory amendment indicating a willing- 
ness “to place France on the footing of other countries, by removing 
the inequalities which may have arisen in the operation of our respective 

5 Charles C. Pinckney to Thomas Pinckney, October 5, 1794, in Pinckney Papers (Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

6 John H. Wolfe, Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1940) , 98z., 
pe Rutledge to John Rutledge, Jr., June 9, 1797, in Rutledge Papers (Duke 
University Library). 

8 William Smith to Ralph Izard, May 23, 1797, in Ulrich B. Phillips, “South Carolina 


Federalist Correspondence, 1789-1797," American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), 
XIV (1909), 786-88. 
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treaties” Rutledge opposed it on the ground that it tended to “dictate to 
the Executive.” This maiden speech, delivered with ‘ease, fluency, and 
grace,’ placed Rutledge squarely in the Federalist camp, along with 
such other prominent newcomers as Harrison G. Otis of Massachusetts 
and James A. Bayard of Delaware. 

With his party affiliations no longer a matter of doubt, Rutledge 
warmly supported the Federalist policy of preparedness, particularly 
in respect to the fortification of the Carolina and Georgia coasts and in 
the building of naval craft for the protection of American commerce." 
Rutledge’s interest in a strong navy lasted beyond the French crisis and 
extended to such practical aspects as naval personnel and architecture.” 
It also accounts in part for his long friendship with Adams’ Secretary 
of the Navy, Benjamin Stoddert, who wrote, following the appointment 
of Rutledge’s brother as midshipman: “I believe it [the navy} the best 
& cheapest defense for the Country—and in the Southern States, here- 
tofore most opposed to a navy, tho’ most needing the protection of one, 
I have no doubt the navy service will become more & more popular.” 

When Congress reconvened in November, 1797, Rutledge continued 
to press for stern measures against France, going so far as to advocate 
the arming of merchant vessels. Congress’ delay in voting appropria- 
tions was particularly annoying to one of his temperament and convic- 
tions. Once, in the course of a debate over previous expenditures, he 
bluntly asked: “Suppose the money heretofore appropriated had been 
misspent, would they now refuse to appropriate a further sum?’”* 

Even before the publication of the X. Y. Z. dispatches, dark rumors 
from South Carolina and apprehension in official circles had convinced 

® Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 98 (May 23, 1797). 

10 Ibid., 294, 307, 310, 372 (June 10, 13, 23, 1797). 


11 Rutledge to Bishop Smith, September 3, 1798; John Humphrey to Rutledge, Jan- 
uary 15, 1803. 

12 Benjamin Stoddert to Rutledge, October 12, 1798. Thomas Pinckney wrote that the 
defense of the Carolina coasts was “infinitely too small—from Cape Hatteras to our 
Southern boundary contains nearly an extent one third of our entire coast & that the most 
likely to be attacked being the most vulnerable.” Accordingly, one-third of the country's 
naval strength should be “constantly cruising” along this stretch of coast. Pinckney to 
Rutledge, June 25, 1798. 

13 Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 826 (January 11, 1798). 
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Rutledge of the imminence of war. From Paris, Charles C. Pinckney 
had written that conditions in Europe were so bad that no time should 
be lost in securing the American coasts and in preparing for any eventu- 
ality."* “War will be inevitable,” Rutledge confided to his father-in-law. 
A government vessel had sailed a few days before with orders for the 
return of the American envoys. France was planning to take Florida 
and Canada and “to revolutionize a great portion of our western coun- 
try.”*° The French peril was not so much a subject for political capital 
as a cause for real anxiety among the South Carolina Federalists. With 
Jacobinism corrupting the established order at home and French armies 
disturbing the balance of power abroad, they felt that only a strong 
army and navy could save America. Consequently, preparedness and 
the “Gallic mania” became the themes for nearly all of Rutledge’s 
public declarations." His vehemence and persistence soon provoked 
sharp comments in the popular democratic Awrora: 

Last session Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Sewall were members of the committee of 
defense, but these gentlemen not having fire enough for Brigadier General 
Thunder, he has now put Otis and Rutledge at the head of the committee of 
vigor. 

Between these hot headed youths and the ninety-six members, we may expect 


a race of resolution for war—-for a war of extermination, or of vigor beyond 
the law\** 


President Adams shook the “vigorous’’ Federalists from their bellicose 
dreams when he reopened the way for negotiation with France in Feb- 
ruary, 1799. According to Rutledge, the displeasure of many Federalists 
over the appointment of William Vans Murray as minister plenipoten- 
tiary to France was accentuated by Adams’ failure to eliminate Paris, the 
“focus of every species of intrigue,” as the theatre of negotiation. By 
threatening to withhold senatorial confirmation of Murray's appoint- 

14 Charles C. Pinckney to Rutledge, January 25, 1798. See also, Annals of Congress, 
5 Cong., 2 Sess., 1254, 1325-26 (March 13, 27, 1798). 

15 Rutledge to Bishop Smith, April 1, 1798. 

16 Edward Rutledge to Rutledge, April 10, 1798. 

17 Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 2 Sess., 1534, 1716-18, 1723-24, 1862-64, 1891, 1929- 
30, 1943 (April 24, May 15, June 1, 8, 14, 15, 1798); zbid., 5 Cong., 3 Sess., 2907-2908, 


2912-13, 2931-32, 2946-49 (February 13, 18, 20, 1799). 
18 Aurora (Philadelphia), December 21, 1798. 
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ment, the opposition forced the President to substitute a commission of 
three for a single envoy.’® The extent to which Adams’ determination 
to treat with France intensified Federalist animosities and produced 
confusion within the party became evident in the process of drafting 
the reply to the President’s address to the Sixth Congress. Rutledge 
reported that the committee charged with this task finally expressed 
satisfaction with the mission only because it feared that a disapproving 
tone might inspire the opposition into introducing an approbatory 
amendment having every chance of passage, inasmuch as the Federalists 
could not agree on an “unequivocal commendation of a measure which 
was certainly of a very equivocal complexion.” The President's conduct 
had dissolved “natural alliances’’ and created friction within a party 
already on the defensive. Though never “in love” with the mission, 
Rutledge had hoped that once it became a fait accompli the “great men” 
of the cabinet would perceive the expediency of working in harmony. 
But apparently the breach which had been made by the appointment of 
the envoys was actually widened by their departure. They were certainly 
not an impressive group; neither ministers nor secretaries could speak a 
word of French, and in every respect they constituted a most “drab 
colored embassy.” Rutledge suggested that although the legation was 
no doubt “exceedingly learned, profoundly read in the droit publique,” 
it would have been better if this “venerable corps’ had possessed ‘‘a 
little something . . . a /a Parisienne.”*° 

Rutledge could speak with some authority about party matters, having 
so far advanced in Federalist favor as to be mentioned for the speaker- 
ship. Indeed, the Avrora had hinted of his candidacy for this position 
during the Fifth Congress in the following malicious little item: 

19 Rutledge to Bishop Smith, February 27, 1799. Rutledge added: “Gen. Hamilton & 
Mr. Cabbot of Mass. were the Gentlemen we wished united with Mr. Murray, but the 
President has resisted the advice of his best friends.’ The original appointees were Patrick 
Henry and Oliver Ellsworth. William R. Davie of North Carolina was later substituted 
for Henry. 

20 Rutledge to Bishop Smith, December 7, 1799. In this letter Rutledge is guilty of 


plagiarism, and not for the first nor last time, as a careful study of all his papers will 
show. See Harrison G. Otis to Rutledge, November 12, 1799, 
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From the partial manner in which Mr. Rutledge performs the duties of Chair- 

man in the committee of the whole, it may be easily conceived what would be 
his conduct should he unfortunately for him be elected speaker. Whenever his 
honorable friends Sewall, Pinckney, Otis, or Harper rise, he roars to order in 
the most stenterophonic manner; but when any of the minority are up, the 
chairman pens his billet doux and reciprocates languishment with the pretty girls 
in the gallery or lobby.”! 
There may have been some truth in a later Arora statement that 
Rutledge, on this occasion, had been made a “dupe” for the speakership 
because he would not vote for a declaration of war and because it was 
thought that neither the chair nor its remuneration were of consequence 
to him. “Whenever the southern men follow the eastern,’ the Aurora 
had chided, ‘‘they are invariably jockied and rode like jackasses.” 

Unquestionably the Southerners were outmaneuvered in the contest 
for the speakership at the opening of the Sixth Congress. According to 
Rutledge’s version, he was the choice of the delegates from the Southern 
and Middle States, who thought it desirable to elect a Southerner as 
there had already been one speaker from New England and two from 
the Middle States. The Northerners, however, were determined to sup- 
port Theodore Sedgwick. After three meetings the alignments remained 
the same, with Rutledge lacking two votes to insure success. He then 
withdrew from the contest and instructed John Marshall to inform the 
Federalists gathered for a fourth session that the opposition had offered 
to divert enough votes from the Republican choice, Nathaniel Macon, 
to elect Rutledge. This proposal the South Carolinian had refused, ex- 
plaining that “a station of honor could not be honorable to me unless 
honorably obtained, & that I wd. not accept public favors unless pro- 
ferred by my friends.’ On hearing this, the delighted “Yankeys”’ 
magnanimously offered to support Rutledge at a future time, to which 
Marshall grandly replied that Rutledge and his friends would not stoop 
to bargaining for the chair.** 

Partisan that he was, Rutledge spoke first in praise and later in 


21 Aurora, February 8, 1799. 
22 [bid., February 13, 1799. 
23 Rutledge to Bishop Smith, December 3, 1799. 
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defense of the Alien and Sedition Laws, the constitutionality and 
expediency of which he never doubted for one moment. Vigorous meas- 
ures were required to combat the “Gallic mania” with its end product 
of ‘subversion and ruin.”** In this he disagreed with Edward Rutledge, 
who believed that the Sedition Bill went too far, since ‘the Liberty of 
the Press, & the freedom of Speech are points so essential to happi- 
ness."’*° 

On the question of slavery Rutledge only remembered that he was a 
Southerner and the master of a number of slaves. Never restrained on 
the rostrum, he “caught fire’” so quickly when discussing this subject 
that according to Albert Gallatin “a cool examination” of it was im- 
possible.** Regardless of how innocuous the source, Rutledge saw in 
every petition in behalf of Negroes an attempt to incite the slaves to the 
enormities engendered by the French Revolution, particularly in the 
West Indies. In Congress he thanked God that “black gentlemen” were 
in slavery, for dreadful indeed would be the consequences of their free- 
dom. Already the “new-fangled French philosophy of liberty and 
equality’” had been disseminated with telling results among the colored 
“gentlemen” of the South. And he warned those reformers who sought 
to place the southern position in an odious light that the southern states 
“would never have adopted the federal form of Government if it had 
not been secured to them that Congress would never legislate on the 
subject of slavery.’’** 

The improvement of American-French relations in 1800 did not lessen 
Rutledge’s fear of French designs, hence he opposed any reduction in 
the means of defense. He asserted that preparedness had kept the nation 
out of war and would maintain the peace.** Even his private letters echo 
these convictions. It was indeed regrettable, he said, that the “demo- 

24 Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 2 Sess., 1573-74 (May 3, 1798); ibid., 5 Cong., 3 
Sess., 2445-47 (December 14, 1798) ; #bid., 6 Cong., 2 Sess., 929-34 (January 21, 1801). 

25 Edward Rutledge to Rutledge, July 29, 1798. 

26 Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 659-60, 667 (November 30, 1797). 

27 [bid., 6 Cong., 1 Sess., 230-32, 241-42 (January 2, 3, 1800) ; #bid., 5 Cong., 2 Sess., 
1307-1308 (March 23, 1798). 


28 Ibid., 6 Cong., 1 Sess., 389-91 (January 21, 1800); sbid., 6 Cong., 2 Sess., 829-31 
(December 17, 1800). 
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crats” should seek to undo the work of the Federalists; “‘between money 
& the advantages which will probably obtain to us from preserving our 
measures of defense there is no common principle of comparison—they 
are quantities incommensurable.’’*® During the peaceful interlude fol- 
lowing the treaty of Amiens he introduced a resolution to permit states 
to import arms free of duty for the use of their militia. No nation 
should wait until danger struck before attending to defense; now was 
the time to buy arms in Europe where they could be purchased cheap; 
in wartime they were not only expensive, but were also contraband of 
war. The resolution passed, thanks to the affirmative vote of the 
Speaker.*° 

Rutledge’s most creditable forensic performance during his six years 
in Congress was his speech in defense of the Federal Judiciary Act. 
Perhaps recalling the role of his distinguished father, he insisted that 
the Constitutional Convention had “meant the Judiciary to be a co- 
ordinate, and not a subordinate branch of the Government” and the 
federal judges to be “independent of everything but their behaviours 
and their God.” 

The election year of 1800 found Rutledge high in the confidence of 
Federalist party leaders. “We consider you as our most trusty vidette 
at the outpost who will convey us the earliest intelligence of every 
hostile movement & not suffer us to be surprised in our camp” he was 
told by his southern friends.** From the North, Fisher Ames wrote: 
“You understand our position and will of course make it understood 
where it ought to be.’’** Rutledge took his task seriously, convinced that 
the election involved the issue of preserving “our Country in peaceful 
& prosperous neutrality, against the effort of those who would yoke us 

29 Rutledge to Bishop Smith, January 28, 1800. 

30 Annals of Congress, 7 Cong., 2 Sess., 387-88 (January 18, 1803). 

81 [bid., 7 Cong., 1 Sess. 510-11, 734-46 (February 15, 24, 1802). Albert J. Beveridge, 
The Life of John Marshall, 4 vols. (Boston, 1916-1919), III, 88, states that in this address 


Rutledge “anticipated by eight years the opinion delivered by Marshall in Fletcher vs. 
Peck.” 


82 Thomas Pinckney to Rutledge, September 23, 1800. 
83 Fisher Ames to Rutledge, October 16, 1800. 
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to France & plunge us into War.’ He therefore exhorted the indif- 
ferent, distributed pamphlets—‘‘all handsome performances’’—and 
exchanged confidences with discreet Federalists. The effectiveness of 
this political effort, however, was neutralized by the ill-advised publi- 
cations of Hamilton and Adams, and by constant irritations from the 
Republican press, which took keen delight in publicizing Federalist 
discord and in cultivating suspicion between Adams and Pinckney, the 
party’s candidates for the presidency.** The following communication 
from James Gunn to Rutledge is evidence of the success of Republican 
strategy: “Mr. Adams, and his Dear friend Mr. Jefferson have been 
twice closeted together, since Saturday last, and it is generally under- 
stood to be agreed on between them that Genl. Pinckney is not to be 
the President—A. declares Mr. J.—the only man in America qualified to 
fill the appointment, except himself.’** 

In South Carolina, where ‘the distinctions of political parties [had] 
hitherto been marked by a very faint line,” political animosities nearly 
matched the “rancor & malevolence” current in Pennsylvania. Besides 
having to parry with Republican “‘scribblers,” the South Carolina 
Federalists had no confidence in the Easterners’ intentions toward 
Pinckney.” Robert G. Harper, as the spokesman of southern interests, 
wrote Harrison G. Otis that the Southerners intended to play fairly with 
Adams, but warned that they might diminish their exertions when they 
heard of ‘the exclusive attachments” of Adams’ friends to his cause. 
“Why,” he bluntly asked Otis, “do you speak of Mr. Pinckney as the 
competitor of Mr. Adams?’’** Harper was not dissimulating in thus 
outlining the southern position, for he expressed similar sentiments in a 
letter to Rutledge, an equally staunch champion of Pinckney’s candi- 

84 Rutledge to Bishop Smith, October 8, 1800. 

85 Samuel E. Morison, The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1913), I, 188-90. Hamilton’s pamphlet attacked Adams. Pinckney was offended by the 
publication of Adams’ letter to Tench Coxe. Henry Cabot Lodge, Life and Letters of 
George Cabot (Boston, 1877), 256. 

86 James Gunn to Rutledge, May 12, [1800]. 

87 Thomas Pinckney to Rutledge, September 23, 1800. 


88 Robert G. Harper to Otis, August 28, October 10, 1800, in Morison, Ofis, I, 192-96, 
197-98. 
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dacy. At the same time, Harper confided to Rutledge that he supported 
Adams only as ‘‘a means of getting Pinckney,” and stated that ‘in no 
other view” would he “turn a throw to ensure” Adams’ election. “Our 
situation is very whimsical,” he ruminated. “In order to avoid Scylla, 
we are forced to run of our own accord, within a hairs breadth of 
Charibdis.”’*° 

On the whole, the replies from New England to the Southerners’ 
inquiries about the direction of the political wind were reassuring. 
George Cabot reported that “inasmuch as Mr. Adams’ election [ was} 
not absolutely certain,” some of the President's friends, who had previ- 
ously opposed a “‘united vote,” had now reversed their position in order 
to give Federalism a “double chance’’ of success. Cabot believed that 
the majority in the Massachusetts legislature would be ‘“uninfluenced 
by personal predilection & [would} act upon true national principles.” 
He predicted that the Massachusetts vote would be “certainly all for 
Adams & probably all for Pinckney,” while that of Connecticut would 
be “certainly all for Pinckney & possibly all for Adams.’’*° Fisher Ames, 
always interested in the press, took this occasion to compliment Rutledge 
on “the skill and spirit of [his} pamphlet makers at Charleston.’ The 
Boston Mercury, he said, was to be enlarged and used as a Federalist 
paper. “I doubt,” he added, ‘whether as much industry and talent will 
appear to support it as the pamphlets you so kindly sent me evince.” 
On the subject of the election, Ames disclosed that when the Massachu- 
setts legislature ‘entered fully into the views of those who recommended 
the joint vote for Genl. P. with Mr. A.,” the Jacobins, acting with a 
“certain set,” had recommended a different list of electors. Adams, he 
predicted, would be re-elected. If Pinckney became vice-president, 
“great prudence” would be required of the Federalists. “Gen. P. is not 
wanting in prudence,” Ames commented. “I believe those who say that 
with a soldier's worth honor & frankness he is eminently gifted in 
prudence. To steer clear of blame in his place without changing his 
principles or making them suspected will be important. If for four 


8® Harper to Rutledge, September 4, 1800. 
#0 George Cabot to Rutledge, October 22, 1800. 
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years we can prevent an explosion by a Jacobin rebellion and keep the 
true friends of the country vigilant & firm we may do well afterward." 

In this political melange Pinckney’s role is conspicuous for its selfless- 
ness. To Stoddert, a loyal Adams man, Pinckney wrote that regardless 
of his own feelings he would try to obtain the South Carolina vote for 
Adams. “This,” Stoddert said, “will have a better tendency to reconcile 
the Friends of Mr. A. to the success of Genl. P. . . . It would be the 
noblest revenge for the improvident letter of Mr. A——Mr. Adams & his 
Friends would be indebted & made his firm Friend—and in all prob- 
ability the Generals future election would be secured under more 
favorable auspices.’”*” 

But the Federalist party was doomed. When the presidential electors 
gave the victorious Republican candidates, Jefferson and Burr, an equal 
number of votes and it fell to the House to break the tie, an alliance 
between South Carolina and New England congressmen in favor of 
Burr, with substantial help from the Middle States, delayed the election 
of Jefferson until the thirty-sixth ballot.** Rutledge’s support of Burr 
had little moral justification, based as it was on party expediency. He 
reasoned that the Federalists would fare better with Burr as chief execu- 
tive because the latter would have to conciliate the Federalists in order 
to counteract the opposition of the Virginia faction.** Against this line 
of argument, Fisher Ames pointed out that Federalist support of Burr 
would leave the Republicans free to become answerable for Jefferson, 
but not for Burr; they would undoubtedly call Burr's election ‘‘a federal 
trick—a corrupt bargain between B. & the Fed.” Moreover, he asked, 
would not “Burr array the vagabonds & sans culottes and play the des- 
perado when poverty or ambition or France should incite?” Jefferson 
was bad enough, Ames continued, yet ‘“B. separated from all party and 
acting as the occasions wd. prompt might be worse. Therefore if Jeff. 
wd. promise of only encourage you to expect that he wd. not counte- 

41 Ames to Rutledge, December 15, 1800. 

42 Stoddert to Rutledge, October 2, 1800. 

43 Annals of Congress, 6 Cong., 2 Sess., 1028-33 (February 17, 1801), footnote. 


#4 Rutledge to Alexander Hamilton, January 10, 1801, in John C. Hamilton (ed.), 
The Works of Alexander Hamilton, 7 vols. (New York, 1851), V1, 509-11. 
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nance democratic amendments, dependence on France, a wrangle or war 
with G. Brit. plunder of the Banks and Funds or Madison’s empiricism 
in regard to trade & navy. wd. it not be safer to take him.” Then if 
Jefferson proved false he could be accused of perfidy. Although New 
England generally favored Burr, Ames preferred Jefferson, but not 
inflexibly. “You on the spot can judge best and we shall acquiesce.’*” 
These arguments failed to move Rutledge, who with all but one of the 
South Carolinians continued to vote for Burr until the last ballot, when 
both South Carolina and Delaware turned in blank votes and conceded 
the victory to Jefferson. 

Republican success welded the Federalist element into an unyielding, 
critical minority ever ready to indict the administration’s policies, par- 
ticularly with reference to the civil service, the judiciary, and retrench- 
ment. The Federalists hoped that the very size of the opposition would 
render it unmanageable and open to division. Rutledge listened sym- 
pathetically to his friends’ reports and forecasts and no doubt agreed 
with Otis that “a government by acclamation” could not long endure.“ 
Already, Rutledge confided to James A. Bayard, the President's 
“scandalous abuse of power’’ and his paying the seditionist James T. 
Callender’s fine had outraged the public. Now was the time for the 
party of Washington to prove that though it was outnumbered it was 
far from beaten. To accomplish this, it was necessary to court popular 
favor, study public opinion, and make accommodations compatible with 
party principles. “Spleen, caprice & vindictive feelings” were beneath 
Federalist techniques, he declared. By exposing the innovations of the 
administration and the Jacobins’ designs against “rational liberty’ and 
the constitution, the Federal Republicans, as the Federalists now fre- 
quently called themselves, would emerge stronger than when their 
“strength was paralized as in the last year of Mr. Adams’ whimsical 
administration.” The situation in South Carolina was far from discour- 
aging, Rutledge thought. In his opinion, John Ewing Colhoun, the new 


45 Ames to Rutledge, January 26, 1801. 

46 Otis to Rutledge, October 18, 1801. Other letters from Otis, Roger Griswold, James 
A. Bayard, Ralph Wormley, and Abraham Mott to Rutledge reveal the Federalists’ reac- 
tion to the current political scene. 
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senator, was honest, and though he leaned toward the Virginia party he 
could be “easily detached from it,” provided the Federalists were duly 
“attentive & respectful to him.” Thomas Lowndes, the new Federalist 
congressman, was “judicious, sensible, & honorable.’’ On the other hand, 
General William Butler and Thomas Moore, being “both from the 
ancient dominion,” were likely to succumb to the wiles of the ‘Va. 
delegation” unless properly conciliated. Rutledge thought it a good 
idea for the Federalists to compliment North Carolina by nominating— 
they could not elect—Archibald Henderson, ‘a prodigiously fine 
fellow,’ or William B. Grove for the speakership.*’ In response to the 
last suggestion, Bayard wrote some weeks later that “many gentlemen” 
had wished to support Rutledge himself for the speakership, but had 
been prevented from doing so by his absence at the time the new Con- 
gress was organized. 

Despite their esteem for individual Southerners, the New England 
Federalists were frankly pessimistic about their party’s prospects in the 
South. “The want of sympathy, and difference of sentiment between 
your people and ours,” explained Otis to Rutledge, “ensure the victory 
of the ancient dominion over both.” Carolina was already ‘‘colonized” 
by Virginia, though men like Colhoun disdained “a colonial spirit’ and 
resisted Virginia’s “pretensions to infallibility, & her claims of blind 
obedience. . . . It is a consolatory circumstance with our friends in this 
quarter, that Mr. Colhoun has washed his hands of this foul murder 
[Judiciary Act],” he added.* 

On the whole, it was not a happy prospect for the “honest’’ Federalist 
minority in Congress. “You [Rutledge] and your friend Mr. Bayard 
find it difficult to manage the democrats,” wrote a sympathizer. ‘“When 

47 Rutledge to James A. Bayard or Roger Griswold, November 21, 1801, Personal 
Papers ““R"” (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). Some of Rutledge’s phrase- 
ology in this letter was borrowed from Ames’ letter of January 26, 1801. In connection 
with political nomenclature, Ames had written: “I hope it is not too late to wrench the 
name republican from those who have unworthily usurped it. . . . It is particularly neces- 
sary to contest this name with them now as ardently as the Greeks fought for the body 
of Patroclus.” 


48 Bayard to Rutledge, December 20, 1801. 
#9 Otis to Rutledge, January 29, 1802. See also, Griswold to Rutledge, April 20, 1802. 
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they shrink from your arguments they outvote you in silence.”*’ The 
impotence of their party induced some Federalists to look to Burr as a 
tool to further party interests, but a suspicion that the vice-president 
might prove to be ‘‘a two edged sword, that must not be drawn” checked 
them. Yet they were reluctant to abandon the idea. “I have sometimes 
inclined strongly to the opinion that you ought to make use of him,” 
Otis confided to Rutledge. He believed “that the principle which gov- 
erned us in voting for him was not only correct but furnishes a rule for 
future action and that you cannot so conveniently carry hostility into 
your enemy's camp under any other general.’”’”’ 

Rutledge, however, had discovered other, more devious means of 
attack against the enemy whom he held responsible for all the current 
mischiefs, including a deliberate effort to deprive him of his seat in 
Congress by means of a rearrangement of districts in South Carolina.” 
As Jefferson was the evil genius of enemy strategy, he was to be the 
focus for attack. At the same time, Burr would be cultivated for what- 
ever his friendship might be worth.” 

Rutledge found a willing collaborator for his designs in Judge 
Thomas Gibbons of Georgia. The Judge not only examined the records 

50 Willis Wilkinson to Rutledge, February 15, 1802. On Republican tactics Abraham 
Mott wrote: “I observe your political enemies intrenching themselves in republican im- 
pregnability suffer you to batter their walls at pleasure without returning the fire.’’ Mott 
to Rutledge, February 20, 1802. 

51 Otis to Rutledge, January 29, 1803. 

52 Otis wrote: “I learn with great regret that the arrangement of the districts in So. 
Carolina is adapted to defeat your election and that this event is but too probable.” Ibid. 
To the electors of Beaufort, Orangeburg, and Barnwell districts, Rutledge stated his 
case as follows: “By the new modification of the election districts, the districts which 1] 
have had the honor to represent are separated from each other, and yoked to others, with 
which I have never had any political connection.” Charleston Courier, February 2, 1803. 
“The Jacobin proposition for a general Tickett was lost by a very large majority; but 
an iniquitous arrangement of districts was carried by a considerable one: the openly 


avowed principle of this measure was to stifle the voice of federalism. . . . The Demos 
hope that the move will have a tendency to procure success for their candidate. . . . Your 


friends think your reasons for wishing to attend to your private affairs & the settlement 
of the Bishop’s Estate are so cogent that you should not be required to make the sacrifice 
of serving in the ensuing Congress.’ Charles C. Pinckney to Rutledge, January 17, 1803, 
in Rutledge Papers (Duke University Library). 
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of Jefferson's appointees for past sins, but, inspired by Callender’s in- 
famous revelations, investigated the President's reputedly dark past.™ 
The Federalists professed to be shocked, but credulous. Stoddert wrote: 

Jefferson is sinking into universal contempt. The Scandalous affair between 
him & his Sally, even Ais friends cannot excuse—& I am afraid, cannot deny— 
Gibbon the Judge of Georgia, now at Staunton writes to the Printer here, that 
Callender is mistaken in some of his facts—that he has made particular enquiry, 
& finds that Tom the eldest Son, is dead—that there are only two children alive— 
a Boy & Girl—the Boy is named Beverly—the Girl Harriet—Sally—Gibbon says 
is the half sister of the late Mr. Jefferson, & that the two daughters of the Prest, 
left his House in consequence of the scandalous connexion—This scandalous 
story remember is told by Jd. Gibbon [word missing, paper torn} I am really 
ashamed to repeat it, even after such good authority—If on reading it you do 
not feel more pain than pleasure, depend upon it, your party feelings have got 
the better of some of those of a superior kind.°° 

Rutledge’s inquisitorial activities, open or anonymous, real or alleged, 
involved him in a disgraceful squabble which culminated in exchanges 
of blows and pamphlets. Since the facts of the case must either sustain 
or impugn Rutledge’s position as a man of integrity, it becomes neces- 
sary to examine them in some detail, even at the cost of reviving now 
discredited scandals against Jefferson. The affair started in the fall of 
1802, when Christopher Ellery, Republican senator from Rhode Island, 
publicly charged Rutledge with being the author of two forged letters 
sent to President Jefferson in August, 1801, over the signature of Nicho- 
las Geffroy. The letters had complained about Jefferson’s failure to 
remove some Federalists from office, and had called his attention to the 
collusion involved in building the Newport fortifications. As might be 
expected, Ellery’s charge and the inevitable reply were taken up by the 
Republican and Federalist press and given a political coloration.” Then, 
early in 1803, William Duane published a pamphlet entitled An Exami- 
nation of the Question, Who Is the Writer of Two Forged Letters 
Addressed to the President of the United States? \n considerable detail 


54 Gibbons to Rutledge, April 15, 1802; Hartford Connecticut Courant, September 20, 
1802. 

*® Stoddert to Rutledge, September 1, 1802. 

% The letters are reproduced in Rutledge’s pamphlet, A Defence Against Calumny 
(1803), 14-19. 
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they shrink from your arguments they outvote you in silence.’ The 
impotence of their party induced some Federalists to look to Burr as a 
tool to further party interests, but a suspicion that the vice-president 
might prove to be “a two edged sword, that must not be drawn” checked 
them. Yet they were reluctant to abandon the idea. “I have sometimes 
inclined strongly to the opinion that you ought to make use of him,” 
Otis confided to Rutledge. He believed “that the principle which gov- 
erned us in voting for him was not only correct but furnishes a rule for 
future action and that you cannot so conveniently carry hostility into 
your enemy's camp under any other general.’”*' 

Rutledge, however, had discovered other, more devious means of 
attack against the enemy whom he held responsible for all the current 
mischiefs, including a deliberate effort to deprive him of his seat in 
Congress by means of a rearrangement of districts in South Carolina.” 
As Jefferson was the evil genius of enemy strategy, he was to be the 
focus for attack. At the same time, Burr would be cultivated for what- 
ever his friendship might be worth.” 

Rutledge found a willing collaborator for his designs in Judge 
Thomas Gibbons of Georgia. The Judge not only examined the records 
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of Jefferson's appointees for past sins, but, inspired by Callender’s in- 
famous revelations, investigated the President's reputedly dark past.” 
The Federalists professed to be shocked, but credulous. Stoddert wrote: 

Jefferson is sinking into universal contempt. The Scandalous affair between 
him & his Sally, even Ais friends cannot excuse—& I am afraid, cannot deny— 
Gibbon the Judge of Georgia, now at Staunton writes to the Printer here, that 
Callender is mistaken in some of his facts—that he has made particular enquiry, 
& finds that Tom the eldest Son, is dead—that there are only two children alive— 
a Boy & Girl—the Boy is named Beverly—the Girl Harriet—Sally—Gibbon says 
is the half sister of the late Mr. Jefferson, & that the two daughters of the Prest, 
left his House in consequence of the scandalous connexion—This scandalous 
story remember is told by Jd. Gibbon [word missing, paper torn} I am really 
ashamed to repeat it, even after such good authority—If on reading it you do 
not feel more pain than pleasure, depend upon it, your party feelings have got 
the better of some of those of a superior kind.®° 

Rutledge’s inquisitorial activities, open or anonymous, real or alleged, 
involved him in a disgraceful squabble which culminated in exchanges 
of blows and pamphlets. Since the facts of the case must either sustain 
or impugn Rutledge’s position as a man of integrity, it becomes neces- 
sary to examine them in some detail, even at the cost of reviving now 
discredited scandals against Jefferson. The affair started in the fall of 
1802, when Christopher Ellery, Republican senator from Rhode Island, 
publicly charged Rutledge with being the author of two forged letters 
sent to President Jefferson in August, 1801, over the signature of Nicho- 
las Geffroy. The letters had complained about Jefferson’s failure to 
remove some Federalists from office, and had called his attention to the 
collusion involved in building the Newport fortifications. As might be 
expected, Ellery’s charge and the inevitable reply were taken up by the 
Republican and Federalist press and given a political coloration.”* Then, 
early in 1803, William Duane published a pamphlet entitled An Exami- 
nation of the Question, Who Is the Writer of Two Forged Letters 
Addressed to the President of the United States? \n considerable detail 


54 Gibbons to Rutledge, April 15, 1802; Hartford Connecticut Courant, September 20, 
1802. 

"® Stoddert to Rutledge, September 1, 1802. 

6 The letters are reproduced in Rutledge’s pamphlet, A Defence Against Calumny 
(1803), 14-19, 
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the pamphlet described how Rutledge had contrived to get the forged 
letters into the postmaster’s hands, how the latter, seeing the address 
in a “constrained writing,” had communicated his suspicions to Ellery, 
and how the bewildered Geffroy, on receiving the President's unfranked 
reply, had taken it to the postmaster who, in turn, had transmitted it to 
Ellery. The Senator had wanted to expose Rutledge immediately, but 
had been temporarily restrained by the solicitations of the timid post- 
master. Only when Ellery had become aware of an alleged correspond- 
ence in constrained handwriting between Rutledge and the notorious 
Callender had he decided to submit the ugly facts to the public. 

According to Duane’s pamphlet, the constrained handwriting of the 
Geffroy letters was identical with that employed by the anonymous 
contributor of the spiteful, often vulgar, anti-Federalist pieces which 
had appeared in the Avrora in the winters of 1797-1798-1799; and it 
was charged that only a member of the inner Federalist circle to which 
Rutledge belonged could have written the contributions. The inconsis- 
tency of a Federalist’s writing in such manner was explained by repre- 
senting Rutledge as “mortally” hating Harper, as disliking other 
prominent Federalists, and as wishing to publicize himself, particularly 
for the speakership. The pamphlet then elaborated on the similarity 
between Rutledge’s acknowledged handwriting and the constrained 
handwriting. As further evidence, it was shown that the paper used in 
the forgeries was a distinctly marked congressional paper which Rut- 
ledge had been known to use while on vacation in Rhode Island and 
which was not commercially sold. 

Duane, the publisher, took this occasion to deny the rumors circulated 
by Rutledge that Ellery himself had been the author of the letters. 
Obviously, argued Duane, the forger must have wished to trap the 
President into making an injudicious statement for the purpose of “ pub- 
lication, perversion, and ridiculing.” Ellery, a friend of Jefferson, could 
have no such motive; Rutledge, a bitter enemy, had. The pamphlet 
closed with a proposal for taking subscriptions to defray the cost of 
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publishing facsimile engravings of the script of the forged letters.” 

Ellery had indeed made a damning charge and Duane had organized 
a strong case for the prosecution. Rutledge’s friends rallied to his de- 
fense with protests and professions. The affair was a “diabolical anti- 
federal conspiracy,” they said; if Ellery was not author, he was an actor 
in the plot; ‘the Apostles of infidelity Jefferson & Paine” were ruining 
* Rutledge was assured that so far as his friends were 
concerned there was no need for him to “contradict or invalidate” the 
contents of the Duane pamphlet. But for the sake of Federalism and 
his own reputation the attack called for a defense. To help with the 
latter, Otis offered evidence that the paper used by the forger could be 
obtained by the general public.°* Theodore Sedgwick inquired: “Will 
it. . . derogate from the dignity of your character, to allow someone, 
who has the requisite means, to undeceive and refute?”® By way of 
consolation for Rutledge’s forced exile from Newport, his friends 
labeled the city a “land of harpies” and of “Philistines,” while Robert 
Beverly of Virginia suggested that he buy land in that state, where he 
could vacation in peace.” 

Rutledge’s reply to Duane bore the lurid title, A Defence Against 
Calumny; or Haman, in the Shape of Christopher Ellery, Esq. Hung 
Upon His Own Gallows. The opening pages and the appendix were 
devoted to name-calling and to an ex parte account of a severe bastinado 
administered on December 31, 1802, to the cringing Ellery, who had 
refused to give Rutledge satisfaction for the ‘‘calumnies” propagated 
against him. No detail of the encounter was omitted. “See gentlemen, 


the country.” 


57 William Duane, An Examination of the Question, Who Is the Writer of Two 
Forged Letters, Addressed to the President of the United States, Attributed to John Rut- 
ledge (Washington, 1803). 

°8 Carter Braxton to Rutledge, December 13, 1802. Braxton did not know of Rutledge’s 
youthful friendship for Thomas Paine, now a “daring Pirate at Anchor under Fort Jeffer- 
son.”” Indeed, Paine had once called on Rutledge for assistance in entertaining Count 
D'Estaing: “I must request you to come and assist in the conversation or we shall make 
very poorly out.’ Paine to Rutledge, no date. 

5® Otis to Rutledge, February 19, 1803. See also, Uriah Tracy to Rutledge, January 31, 
1803; Henry M. De Saussure to Rutledge, February 14, 1803; Francis Kinloch to Rut- 
ledge, February 11, 1803. 

6° Theodore Sedgwick to Rutledge, March 20, 1803. 

®1 Stoddert to Rutledge, April 2, 1803; Robert Beverly to Rutledge, January 28, 1803. 
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thus I pull the fellow’s nose,” Rutledge gleefully described his perform- 
ance; “thus I twitch the scoundrel’s ears.” Then came an array of 
charges and denials. The postmaster’s testimony was worthless, coming 
from an old Tory seeking to curry favor with the democrats. Rutledge 
did not use congressional stationery; and if he had, it would have proved 
nothing, for such paper was on sale in the “Territory of Columbia” and 
had been sold in Rhode Island. He categorically denied the authorship 
of the Avrora articles written in the constrained handwriting similar to 
that of the Geffroy letters. Why should he seck to b!acken the charac- 
ters of his friends? Duane’s pamphlet was “a child of the whole demo- 
cratic party by adoption,” and Ellery was a dissipated man and an 
atheist. 

The sentiments expressed in the forged letters were those entertained 
by all Newport democrats: “turn out all the federalists, put in our 
friends, and do not be at the useless expence of finishing forts, &c.” 
Rutledge argued that if the cause for writing the letters had succeeded, 
nothing would have been heard of the forged letters. “But the President 
would not bite... . Then it became requisite to alledge.” When Ellery 
came to Congress, he, Jefferson, and Duane ‘undoubtedly united their 
wits” to “frame” Rutledge, who was known to be a friend of Pinckney, a 
probable candidate for the presidency at the next election. Then, when 
the slanderous stories of “black Sally” and the “damning one of Mrs. 
Walker’ began to alarm the President, Rutledge was attacked to 
“screen” Jefferson and to create a “fog” by which he might escape. It 
was significant, too, Rutledge continued, that Ellery and Duane had 
raked up their charges three weeks before the congressional elections. 
“One generous effort of Mr. Jefferson would have prevented all this 
clamour and nonsense. He knew that Mr. Rutledge was unjustly ac- 
cused . . . but instead of acting a generous and manly part, he meanly 
encourages all this proceedings; and gives up all his letters, and opens 
all the public offices to Duane.” Rutledge was convinced that this “dark 
design” against him had proceeded from an “exalted personage” who 
had observed its progress with as real, though not as apparent, anxiety 
“as the miserable subalterns whom he pays . . . to execute the dirty 
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drudgeries of detail.’” Rutledge’s letter to the President had been 
ignored, despite it’s closing appeal: “‘yet I feel persuaded, Sir, (notwith- 
standing the declarations of your having authorized the publication of 
the letters signed Geffroy) that your mind is too much elevated above 
suspicion and credulity, to have for a moment supposed me capable of 
the deception which has been attempted.” Finally, Rutledge described 
how the editor of the Rhode Island Republican had refused to publish 
his side of the controversy, even at his own expense and in return for 
space in the Federalist Mercury. Obviously, the Republican was the tool 
of Ellery. 

Rutledge’s friends were extravagant in their praise of his statement 
of defense, and active in its distribution.** In South Carolina, the newly 
established Federalist Charleston Courier, avowedly in favor of ‘those 
sound, safe, and moral principles of government which best preserve 
the freedom, and promote the happiness of all classes of men in society,” 
warmly took up the cause of the accused. As assigned by Ellery, 
Rutledge’s motive for the forgeries was incredibly stupid, declared the 
Courier. “He [Rutledge} must presume . . . that Mr. Jefferson would 
lay himself open, criminally or very imprudently, to one who was an 
utter stranger to him, and who might, perhaps, be an instrument of 
some villain of an adverse party; and that Geoffroy, naturally astonished 
on receiving this unlooked for epistle, would publish it, to the shame 
and confusion of it’s entrapped and deluded author.’ Jefferson, him- 
self, was challenged for an explanation. Since he was implicated in the 
affair, he was in honor bound “to descend from that stateliness and 
reserve” which he had hitherto observed and explain his conduct to the 

62 William B. Grove to Rutledge, June 7, 1803. Grove wrote that there were few 
men “who do not feel an honest indignation against Ellery & his Junto, for the base 
attempt they have made to injure you, & impose on the public—I find from a late publi- 
cation in the papers, Peter Carr, the nephew of Mr. Jefferson is charged with having writ- 
ten letters under a forged name to Genl. Washington, the object & nature of the letters 
is not yet come to light tho’ from a letter of a Colo. John Nicholas of Charlottesville to 
Callender, we are to expect something further on this subject.” Also, Christopher Champ- 
lin to Rutledge, May 29, 1803, and Gouverneur Morris to Rutledge, July 3, 1803. 

68 Charleston Courier, January 10, 22, 1803. Several letters to Rutledge attest his con- 


nection with the founding and distribution of the Cowrier. 
64 Ibid., February 7, 1803. 
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public. Why were the letters kept a “profound secret” for a year, then 
permitted to leave Jefferson’s possession and finally publicized on “the 
very eve of the election in South-Carolina”? Why, moreover, did Jeffer- 
son not frank the letter to Geffroy, and in failing to do so “‘burthen a 
supposed correspondent with a charge, from which the law had ex- 
pressly exempted him’ ?* 

The Jefferson correspondence supplies some of the answers. It is 
certain that the President had taken the contents of Geffroy’s letters in 
good faith. “No apologies are necessary from my fellow citizens for 
addressing to me either facts or opinions,” he had written Geffroy. 
“Your letter mentions an abuse which I would wish to ascertain.” 
Would Geffroy make further investigations and give him the names of 
persons who could prove the facts? “The source of my information 
shall be known to nobody but myself . . . it is to avoid suspicion that I 
shall not frank this letter.”** As an earnest of his sincerity, Jefferson 
had immediately ordered General Henry Dearborn to inquire into the 
matter, enclosing a copy of the Geffroy letter.°’ It was not until after 
Geffroy had brought him Jefferson’s reply that Ellery informed the 
President of the forgery; but the name of the forger was not revealed 
until the postscript, and then only timidly: “John Rutledge representa- 
tive from S. C. spends his summers in Newport—I have the letter to Mr. 
Geffroy in my possession—There may be some truth in the fortification 
story &c. as you have undoubtedly learned from sure sources.’’®* 

Jefferson's reply does not indicate his having harbored any dark 
designs against Rutledge, for while accepting the report of a forgery, 
it deliberately ignored Ellery’s postscript. The President admitted that 
the handwriting appeared disguised, but he could not account for a 
motive, since the facts stated were such “‘as none but a friend to this 
administration” would care to divulge, a point, incidentally, which 
Rutledge later made in his own defense.” The President then took the 

65 [bid., February 25, 1803. 

66 Jefferson to Nicholas Geffroy, August 14, 1801, in Jefferson Papers, CXV, 19838. 

67 Jefferson to Henry Dearborn, August 14, 1801, sbid., CXV, 19836. 


68 Christopher Ellery to Jefferson, August 28, 1801, #bid., CXV, 19916-17. 
69 Jefferson to Ellery, September 17, 1801, sbid., CX VI, 20048. Jefferson had among 
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precaution to write another letter to Dearborn advising him of the 
forgery."* There the matter rested until the following spring (1802) 
when Ellery solicited the loan of the letters and permission to copy them. 
Ellery’s subsequent newspaper charge and Duane’s pamphlet show the 
use made of this material." It appears certain, however, that if Jefferson 
shared in a plot to ruin Rutledge, as the latter's friends professed to 
believe, he was a late participant; the President's immediate reaction to 
the Geffroy letters and to Ellery’s first notice of Rutledge was such as 
might have come from a conscientious and discreet executive. 

There is considerable evidence to support the charge that Rutledge 
was implicated in the publication of Callender’s scurrilities. In this 
connection, two letters of Elias B. Caldwell, editor of the Washington 
Federalist, at least indicate complicity. The first of these is brief: 


I put into the hands of Mr. Rutledge before he left Washington a very 
important communication for the Washington Federalist. The communication 
was from Virginia respecting some secret transactions of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. 
Rutledge did not return it to me, nor can I upon enquiry find that he left it 
in the care of any of his friends in this place. I feel, for several reasons, anxious 
for its fate: You would therefore oblige me, by writing to Mr. Rutledge concern- 
ing it, and request him to forward it to me by the first safe conveyance."* 


The second letter is in reply to Rutledge’s request that Callender be 
employed as co-editor of the Federalist, a paper which Rutledge thought 
was lacking in “spirit.” The letter reads in part: 


It is conceived, that however the spirit of the paper might be increased by 
such an augment, its reputation would certainly be lost. It would be found very 
difficult to support, much more associate with a man whose character has been 
so completely damned to infamy. His present situation is the only one, in which 
he can be of use; he now stands upon his own grounds with full liberty to shoot 


his papers several letters from Rutledge written while he was abroad and shortly after 
his return. In his letter of October 20, 1802, Rutledge did not refer to these early letters 
for refuting Ellery’s charge; instead he told Jefferson that ‘many gentlemen of Carolina 
long in correspondence with me, & others well acquainted with my handwriting . . . all 
declared their conviction of the writings not being mine.” Jefferson Papers, CX XVI, 
21855-57. 

70 Jefferson to Dearborn, September 12, 1801, #bfd., CX VI, 20016. 

71 Ellery to Jefferson, April 29, 1802, #bid., CX XIII, 21156, and March 1, 1803, ibid., 
CXXX, 22434. 

72 Elias B. Caldwell to Rutledge, April 16, 1802. 
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his arrows at pleasure. Those against the federalists have been long since ex- 
hausted, he can now only wound those by whom he has heretofore been upheld; 
and he has proven himself to be a much more dangerous friend than enemy. He 
is at present his own witness, they cannot therefore object to his testimony, or 
impeach his integrity, we should be careful how we place ourselves in the same 
situation.”* 

All this leaves no doubt that Rutledge wished to ruin Jefferson and 
employed his talents to that end, but it does not prove that he stooped 
so low as to use forgery. 

There remains the question of Ellery’s possible authorship of the 
letters—what Rutledge called “the forgery of a pretended forgery.” 
Exclusive of the Geffroy letters, Ellery’s correspondence with Jefferson 
deals almost entirely with matters pertaining to the patronage. It may, 
therefore, be barely possible that Ellery, having started something which 
he lacked the adroitness to finish, elaborated his plot and brought other 
characters into it to save himself. A somewhat vague note from one of 
Rutledge’s correspondents lends weight to such conjecture: “It is a 
curious fact that Efllery} on his arrival in New York found there his 
coadjutors—David the Toms or T. the Spoonmaker and R{ichardson} 
the Postmaster Junr. who were almost constantly with him while in that 
place.”’”° 

The invidious and wide publicity given Rutledge by the Geffroy affair 
advertised his position toward the President. Men of like mind sympa- 
thized with this so-called victim of Republican scurrility and felt no 
constraint in revealing their feelings to him. Among these was John 
Nicholas of Charlottesville, a “marplot’’ by inclination, who, in 1797, 
had projected himself in another forgery case, peculiarly similar to the 
Geffroy incident. The former involved Jefferson’s young nephew, Peter 
Carr, who, under the name of John Langhorne, wrote an effusive letter 
to Washington expressing concern for the political attacks leveled 
against him. Washington’s reply was courteous, but non-committal. 

73 Caldwell to Rutledge, August 17, 1802. 

74 Ellery was soliciting Jefferson's patronage as late as 1820. Ellery to Jefferson, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1820, in Jefferson Papers, CCX VII, 38716-17; Jefferson to Ellery, March 3, 
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When Nicholas discovered the identity of “John Langhorne,” he 
hastened to inform Washington that “certain men who are resolved to 
stick at nothing to promote their wicked & inglorious views, have fallen 
on this last miserable deceptive means, among their other hypocritical 
practices to intrap you.’””° 

The knowledge of this forgery coupled with his antipathy for Jeffer- 
son induced Nicholas to enter into correspondence with Rutledge soon 
after the publication of the Duane pamphlet. Never, Nicholas wrote, 
had ‘‘a more infamous attempt’’ been made to ruin a ‘‘valuable member 
of society,” except for one other affair of a “similar cast” which ‘from 
some of the parties most evidently concerned in that” led Nicholas to 
believe that he might throw some light on the Geffroy affair. If Rutledge 
would be so good as to send a copy of the Duane pamphlet, Nicholas 
would reply with a pamphlet “of the other correspondence herein 
alluded to. . . . It is a subject I have always refrained from thro’ motives 
of personal delicacy, tho’ pressed to an exposure of it,’ Nicholas ex- 
plained, “but I find there is no such delicacy & forbearance on the other 
side of the question.” Nicholas asked for details. “The president & 
several of his friends in Congress know me well,” he added by way of 
encouraging confidence. “They know that I shall never write any 
forged letters to injure them. What I know or have to say to them, which 
I can teli a certain great man, is more than he is apprised of, I shall 
make very little scruple of informing the world in the most open, free 
& independent manner, if it shall become further necessary.” 

Rutledge replied promptly with two letters and an enclosure, probably 
the Duane pamphlet, which Nicholas carefully perused. “Your discrip- 
tion of a certain great man,” he wrote Rutledge, ‘is extremely just & 
striking; & your accot, of his conduct in the particular case towards you, 
is exactly as I expected. . . . Perhaps it may be some time before you may 
hear from me again on this subject. But be not impatient, or think it is 

76 John Nicholas to Washington, November 18, 1797, in Manning J. Dauer, “The Two 
John Nicholases,” American Historical Review, XLV (1940), 338-53. Washington's reply 
to “Langhorne,” October 15, 1797, is in the Carr-Cary Papers (Alderman Library, Univer- 


sity of Virginia). 
77 Nicholas to Rutledge, February [post-marked 4}, 1803. 
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at an end on that account. There is a train laying, of events, with which 
I am perfectly acquainted, which will soon have an explosion, the con- 
cussion of which, I flatter myself, will be felt far and wide. In this 
train the circumstance 1 alluded to in my former letter, will certainly 
make a material ingredient.’"* Encouraged by these somewhat cryptic 
allusions and assurances, Rutledge again communicated with Nicholas 
and also sent him a copy of the Defence Against Calumny. Nicholas’ 
reply on this occasion lacked the easy confidence of the second letter; 
his emphasis on caution and timing suggest some doubt about the success 
of the plan. “I think with you,” he wrote, “that our main object is to 
expose to public view, & if possible, to general execration, the manifest, 
the enormous misconduct of a particular character, before the next 
election; and the whole of his dependents must of course fall: But this, 
it is equally true must be properly timed and judiciously managed.”’ In 
closing, Nicholas expressed hope for Pinckney’s success in the coming 
election and opened the way for a personal interview with Rutledge.” 
Shortly afterward, Nicholas, working with Callender, did publicize the 
Carr forgery but the disclosure caused no such “explosion” as he had 
predicted.*° 

In the meantime, Rutledge continued to pursue his anti-Jefferson re- 
searches with undiminished zeal, nor did he lack collaborators in this 
task. A correspondent in Virginia wrote: 


Colo. Walker is here, and understands fully the object of your wishes in regard 
to the affair. A copy should be prepared and forwarded as you request to Mr. 
Tracy, but you are referred to Majr. Thomas Pinckney, into whose hands, as an 
honorable deposit, Mr. F. Kinlock had placed the substance of the Compromise 
as furnished him by Colo. W. and it is the wish of my friend, that Majr. 
Pinckney, the representative of F. K. shall use his discretion in imparting to 
yourself and other friends, so much of the subject as may comport with its 
delicacy. You will understand, however, that the whole of the story, as is 
contained in those documents will be for your perusal on the present occasion— 
that Mr. Tracy, too, may know their contents—but care will be used, so as to 
prevent a publication in any event.‘ 

78 Nicholas to Rutledge, February 28, 1803. 

79 Nicholas to Rutledge, May 16, 1803. 


80 See note 62, above. 
81D. M. Randolph to Rutledge, November 28, 1803. 
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Undoubtedly Jefferson’s enemies among the die-hard Southern Federal- 
ists in the Pinckney orbit were planning to make political capital out of 
Jefferson's attributed indiscretions. If their plans came to naught it was 
not through lack of effort. 

In the case of Rutledge, unfavorable publicity and the redistribution 
of districts in South Carolina had brought about his decision not to seek 
re-election in 1802. But he probably would not easily have relinquished 
his other schemes for the overthrow of Jacobinism and its high priest 
had not the discovery of his wife's infidelity and the subsequent revenge 
on his betrayer completely distracted him for a time.** His correspond- 
ence for 1804 deals with little else but his domestic problems. The 
following year, however, found Rutledge in better spirits: ‘should I 
arrive at N. Y. in time to reach Boston by their commencement season 
at Cambridge (which is the Carnival of Yankeyshire) I shall make a 
’ His good humor, however, did not extend 
to the political scene. In Philadelphia the extent of Federalist ambition 
was limited to “excluding Duane & his gang from supreme power” by 
co-operating “indirectly with Dallas.” This, Rutledge commented, “‘is 
all wrong. The federalists should be neutral, in which event Duane 
would succeed, & though a reign of profligate anarchy might be expected 
to ensue, good would finally result. No consequence can . . . be more 


visit to our friends there.’ 


82 The Rutledge correspondence on this subject is vague. In offering Rutledge advice on 
the matter of a divorce, Uriah Tracy wrote that such a trial in Connecticut required nothing 
except attendance “with a Certificate of yr. marriage, & an affidavit or two of the crime 
of adultery. . . . I conclude from what you state of the wishes of herself [Mrs. Rutledge} 
& friends respecting a Divorce that such an answer could readily be obtained from her.” 
Tracy to Rutledge, February 15, 1804. Otis expressed regret that Rutledge had been “com- 
pelled for some reason to have recourse to extreme measures with an adversary—Of par- 
ticulars I am totally ignorant, but presume that circumstances have occurred in which your 
peace and honor have been deeply implicated.” Otis to Rutledge, March 8, 1804. Another 
friend wrote, approving “of the honorable, judicious, & humane manner in which you 
have behaved on this fatal occasion—Not a dissentient voice is heard to this sentiment & 
I do assure you, they sincerely rejoice, that you have been called to detect, & destroy this 
villain.” Jonathan Mason to Rutledge, March 25, 1804. A man of Rutledge’s temperament 
would likely settle an affair of honor with a duel. “You have demanded and obtained the 
only reparation of the cruel outrage committed upon your honor which the nature of the 
affair allowed, and none but those who are born to suffer indignities with tameness can 
censure the measures you were compelled to adopt.” Otis to Rutledge, April 16, 1804. 
Rutledge obtained full custody of his children for whom he had great affection and in 
whose education he was deeply interested. 
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pernicious than the alliance of Federalists with these third party men 
under any circumstances.’’** Rutledge’s preference for Federalist ‘‘neu- 
trality” at this time foreshadows his position in the presidential elections 
of 1808 and 1812. 

By 1806 Rutledge, if somewhat chastened, was his jovial, critical self 
once more. “I am growing old, my friend,” he wrote Otis, ‘“& so grey, 
that if Mrs. O, in any prospect of an increase to your family hereafter, 
should take a fancy to pluck three black hairs out of my head, as Mrs. 
Pickle longed to out of Commodore Trunnions, she would still be more 
embarrassed to find them.” He continued to regard the government's 
foreign policy as fraught with danger. ‘We are surely a set of bungling 
Politicians—we affront all the powers of Europe at one time.”** The 
prevalence of democracy in South Carolina did not deter Rutledge, in 
1806, from presenting himself as candidate for that state’s house of 
representatives, only to be defeated. From his Federalist friends he 
received gloomy reports of prospects elsewhere. ‘So you see we may 
as well meet & register presidential Edicts & go home again, as keep up 
the appearance of legislating,” wrote a disgruntled solon.* 

During his enforced political retirement, Rutledge maintained his 
connections with critics of the administration. In 1807, Burr's trial was 
the chief target for their mordant comment. The conspiracy, Uriah 
Tracy wrote Rutledge, “never was formidable, our administration knew 
full well, that there was never enough in it, & about it, to frighten a 
mouse, or even the Administration, which is a more forcible figure. But 
there was a reference in the bustle & noise made about it, to a third 
choice of a President. If Burr's conspiracy could be made a terrible 
Giant, with raw head & bloody bones, and the administration could 
bring it to the bar of reason without any bloodshed . . . the present 
administration, ought at least, to be re-elected to reign thro’ life, & thro’ 
death too.”’** Even Stoddert, ordinarily a mild critic of “Thos. Jefferson 

83 Rutledge to Robert G. Harper, August 3, 1805, in Robert G. Harper Papers (Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress) . 

84 Rutledge to Otis, July 29, 1806, in Morison, Osis, I, 281-82. 
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& Co.—alias the public,” remarked that he could “prove as much like 
treason against almost every man of [his} acquaintance on the wrong 
side of politics.”*’ It is probable that Rutledge applauded the court's 
acquittal of Burr, with whom he remained on friendly terms after the 
trial.** 

As a member of the commercial and planter aristocracy, Rutledge 
saw eye to eye with those who regarded Jefferson's embargo with some- 
thing like horror, a measure dictated by Bonaparte himself. According 
to Otis, a stupid foreign policy had brought the country to the brink 
of war ‘‘with the only nation that can hurt us, and the only one that we 
have an interest to uphold.” Canada, Nova Scotia, and the West Indies 
were not worth the price of another war with Britain. “This whole 
controversy respecting Sailors,” he added, ‘‘was practically to us not 
worth mooting. We have always had ten to their one, and it was a 
farce for a government who regarded national honor in all its essentials, 
to make such a bustle upon a secondary question.’’** 

Buoyed by the sound of their own criticism, the Federalists hoped for 
success in the election of 1808, and to this end they began to make 
preparations early in that year. In New England, particularly, it was 
the prevailing opinion that the ‘Va. snake” could be scotched only by 
supporting an insurgent Republican for the presidency, not by wasting 
Federalist votes on regular party candidates. From this conviction there 
developed a movement to back George Clinton, a Republican reputed to 
disapprove of the embargo and to welcome Federalist support. On the 
other hand, many Southern Federalists were averse to abandoning a 
native son, General Charles C. Pinckney, the most likely candidate for 
a party ticket. In order to decide on a common line of action, the 
Pennsylvania and New England Federalists took the initiative in calling 
a meeting of party leaders, among them Rutledge, to be held in New 
York during the month of August.*° Otis, who outlined to Rutledge 

87 Stoddert to Rutledge, June 4, 1807. 

88 Aaron Burr to Rutledge, December 13, 1807. 

89 Otis to Rutledge, July 15, 1807. 


90 Samuel E. Morison, “The First National Nominating Convention,” in American 
Historical Review, XVII (1912), 744-63. 
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the problems on the agenda, presented the New England viewpoint to 
him in strong terms. Since the prospect of choosing a “Federal Presi- 
dent” was not “‘very flattering,” Otis favored Clinton's candidacy on the 
grounds that ‘‘any measure not base and immoral’’ was preferable to 
the “catastrophe” of Madison's election, and that Federalism would 
best be served by ‘‘a Democratick President’’ dependent on ‘Federal 
aid” who would be forced to reap the whirlwind of Democratic error. 
Probably aware of Rutledge’s aversion for political alliances, Otis wrote: 
“It is to be expected that honorable men on the first impression will 
shrink with disgust from this sort of compromise, and prefer vindicating 
the dignity & consistency of their party & principles to any success at 
the expense of these objects.” For his part, he was not only willing to 
support Clinton in order to break the “double chains of France and 
Virginia,” but he was also prepared to abandon Pinckney for “Ross or 
King or Marshall” if either of the trio “would unite more votes.” In 
closing, Otis ordered Rutledge to “convene your junte’ and to “organize 
for the choice of Federal Electors if possible, otherwise of Clintonians, 
in your own State & wherever else you have influence.””” 

The proponents of party regularity also took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to propagandize. From Georgetown, Robert Beverly solicited 
Rutledge’s aid in the coming election. “I am ready & desirous to 
interchange with you our respective gatherings, you taking the section 
S. & S. W. of Virginia & I reporting from the States E. of the Potomac.” 
Beverly hoped for Pinckney’s election. “If the State of Pennsyl. should 
be federal & S. C. will set up G. Pinckney & give him her vote it is 
really not an extravagant opinion to majntain that he can be elected.””” 

Until the eve of the New Fork meeting, the New Englanders con- 
tinued to argue in favor of Clinton, although asserting that “a Federal 
Candidate must be supported if there is a reasonable probability he 
wou'd succeed.” But since such success seemed improbable, no oppor- 
tunity to defeat Jefferson or Madison should be neglected. As George 

%1 Otis to Rutledge, July 3, 1808. 

%2 Beverly to Rutledge, July 8, 1808. Beverly assumed that Rutledge knew of “Our 
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Cabot viewed the situation, it was impossible for any Democrat to 
inherit the combined power of Jefferson and Madison or to use it in a 
more dangerous manner. And although any Democratic president 
would ‘‘consult the popular passions instead of the permanent public 
good in all his measures,” only Jefferson and Madison would be swayed 
by “an inveterate & implacable hatred of England & blind attachments 
to France with a servile fear of her power . . . [and} a sincere hostility 
to our Commerce.” 

In spite of the New Englanders’ inclination toward compromise and 
their coolness toward Pinckney’s candidacy, even for the vice-presidency, 
the New York convention decided on a Federalist ticket with General 
Charles C. Pinckney for president and Rufus King for vice-president. 
Since the secretiveness of the deliberations obscures the role played by 
the various delegates, it is impossible to ascertain to what extent Rut- 
ledge was responsible for the selection of Pinckney. Before the meeting 
Pinckney wrote to Rutledge: ‘The Spirit of Federalism which is bursting 
forth to the North & East of the Susquehannah must have an advan- 
tageous effect on our public affairs even if a Virginia Candidate should 
be again chosen to the Presidency.’’ There is no mention of his own 
possible candidacy.** Immediately following the meeting, the nominee 
expressed his pleasure at the honor conferred on him. Efforts should 
now be made, he said, to show “that federalism is not extinct, and that 
there is in the Union a party of the old Washington School, alert to 
detect & expose any weak or visionary plans which may endanger the 
prosperity or safety of our Country.” He was glad that the Federalists 
had not compromised, he added, and he promised to observe Rutledge’s 
injunction not to reveal the results of the meeting for some weeks. 

If Pinckney was sanguine about the national picture, he was frankly 
pessimistic about local prospects and told Rutledge, a candidate for the 
legislature, that the Federalists had no chance of success except in the 
Charleston District. “The Demos in this City are all by the ears,” he 


93 Cabot to Rutledge, August 15, 1808. 
%4 Pinckney to Rutledge, August 24, 1808. 
%5 Pinckney to Rutledge, September 8, 1808. 
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explained, “the most outrageous of them have denounced the Lees, 
Johnsons, Howards, Major Robertson, &c.’"*’ 

Undiscouraged by their poor prospects, the Southern Federalists, 

happy at the outcome of the “nominating convention,” exerted them- 
selves in the months preceding the election. They realized that a Fed- 
eralist victory was just barely possible, even if there were close co-opera- 
tion.” 
The Republican victory in Pennsylvania altered the picture so radically, 
however, that on the eve of the national election many Federalists once 
more doubted the advisability of supporting a party ticket which 
appeared doomed to defeat. From New Bern, North Carolina, William 
Gaston inquired whether it was correct to assume that there was no 
hope for Federalist electors in South Carolina. Did this mean that the 
state would go for Madison? Under the present dispiriting circum- 
stances, what course should Federalist electors in other states follow? 
Gaston confided that at one time he had counted on five votes for Pinck- 
ney in North Carolina, but since “the unfortunate result in Penns.,”’ the 
contest was generally regarded as hopeless.** 

The Pinckney ticket received a further setback in Virginia, when the 
“small & oppressed”’ Federalist minority, at first divided between the 
rival democratic candidates, finally decided to support Monroe. This 
action, savoring of insurgency if not treason, called for an explanation 
to the repudiated Federalist candidate. ‘We found ourselves abused, 
insulted, & maltreated by all,’ wrote John Marshall, ‘‘& perceived no 
assurance on which we could confidently rely that the political system 
which has been adopted would be changed by any of them. The superior 
talents of Mr. Madison would probably have placed us in his scale had 
not recent events induced the opinion that his prejudices with respect 
to our foreign relations were still more inveterate and incurable than 
those of either of his competitors. This circumstance & this circumstance 
singly produced a considerable diversity of sentiment & neither candi- 
date was adopted with sufficient earnestness by any to induce a wish 

%6 Pinckney to Rutledge, September 28, 1808. 
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to make it a party question.’*’ At one time, Marshall continued, the 
Virginia Federalists had thought of preparing a party slate, although 
having no hope “that our endeavors would be crowned with success.” 
But before such a ticket could be published, the Federalist committee in 
“Georgetown, or Washington, or both” urged the Virginians to support 
Monroe, which was accordingly done. The course adopted by the Vir- 
ginia Federalists did not lack critics, even in New England. Oliver 
Wolcott wrote that ‘we ought to support our candidates, to the extent 
of our power. My own opinion is that this ought to be done every where, 
without considering the chance of success & that the support given to 
the Munroe Ticket in Virginia is a mistake. The federal party is a 
National, not a State Party, and we must support our cause generally 
or renounce it entirely.” 

The results of the election showed that the Federalists had indeed 
underestimated Republican strength. Of the southern states, only North 
Carolina gave any support to Pinckney, who received three of its four- 
teen electoral votes. Even if Pinckney had received the six votes given 
Clinton in New York, he would have been overwhelmingly defeated, 
as would Clinton had he received the Pinckney vote. But former Clinton 
supporters were not wholly convinced of the latter. Somewhat reproach- 
fully Otis commented on the election: ‘We have been true, in 
Massachusetts, and have ‘wasted sweetness on the desert air-—You will 
have perceived before this time that Clinton might have been elected 
upon my plan; and if you are not satisfied it would have been the best 
course for our country, I despair of producing any such conviction and 
shall not attempt it.’'°' Scarcely less rueful was William Gaston's 
observation: “It was the Embargo and not Democracy that lost pop- 
ularity.”*®”” 

In 1812 the Federalist position was nearly identical with that of 1808. 
Again mistrustful of success with a party ticket, the New Englanders 

*9 John Marshall to Charles C. Pinckney, October 19, 1808, in Pinckney Papers. 

100 Oliver Wolcott to Rutledge, October 24, 1808, in Rutledge Papers (Duke Univer- 
sity Library). 


101 Otis to Rutledge, December 15, 1808. 
102 Gaston to Rutledge, January 17, 1809. 
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were once more pushing a compromise candidate, this time De Witt 
Clinton of New York, in order to force a change of administration. By 
way of self-consolation for theic abdication they again contended that 
a Federalist president on whose shoulders would fall ‘the burden of a 
disordered Government” would actually be undesirable at this time. As 
between the Northern and Southern Federalists, their opposing attitudes 
toward the War of 1812 accentuated sectional discord. Yet southern 
support was essential for the success of Federalist strategy. ‘For Gods 
sake bestir yourself and endeavor to operate upon some of the republi- 
can leaders who will be likely to inspire others,” Otis urged Rutledge. 
“There must be many, to whom it is indifferent, whether M. or C. 
be the man if their price can be found and their federal antipathies 
gratified.” In regard to war, the French alliance, and commerce, Otis 
asserted that Clinton's views were in accord with those of the Federal- 
ists, and flatteringly told Rutledge: ‘You are the man to achieve this 
object in your state, if it is practicable.’ 

In this election year, Rutledge was not only a party manager, but he 
was also a candidate for member of Congress, strictly on Federalist 
terms. The Charleston Courier could not say enough for Rutledge, scion 
of a great family which had provided leadership in the heroic days ot 


the Revolution.’ 


But seek as he might to win votes by giving no 
quarter either to the administration’s policies or to his opponent, 
Langdon Cheves, he could not live down his connection with such 
odious manifestations of Federalism as the Alien and Sedition Acts, and 
thus went down in defeat.’® 

Rutledge participated with some distinction in the War of 1812 as 
commander of the 28th Regiment of the South Carolina militia. This, 
however, did not dissolve his warm friendship with Otis, with whom 
he remained in complete agreement on the menace of democracy, if 
As Rutledge’s political fortunes de- 


6 


not on the futility of the war.*° 
clined, his economic position advanced at a commensurate pace. “I 


103 Otis to Rutledge, July 31, 1812. 

104 Charleston Courier, October 7, 10, 1812. 

105 [hid., October 12, 1812; Wolfe, Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina, 262. 
106 Otis to Rutledge, May 4, 1814. 
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hope all I hear of your growing wealth is true,” wrote Otis."% From 
Rutledge’s manager came the report that “your crop is the most 
promising on our River; that the fields are so free of grass, that your 
vassals have generally done their Task by one o'clock, & that they are 
all in good health & spirits.”"** But the master’s span of life was draw- 
ing to a close. In the summer of 1818 Rutledge was stricken with the 
malady, probably dropsy, from which he died on September 1, 1819, 
in Philadelphia, where he had gone in the interest of his health.’°° 
107 Otis to Rutledge, November 28, 1816. 


108 Petit de Villers to Rutledge, June 28, 1818. 
109 Charleston Courier, September 11, 24, 1819. 











“Macuneism,’ or the Farmers of Texas in 
Business 


By RALPH A. SMITH 


When the farmers of Lampasas County, on the frontier of Texas, 
organized an “alliance” in 1875 to provide mutual protection against 
horse thieves, cattle rustlers, and land sharks, they perhaps little realized 
that their action was to mark the beginning of a resurgence of the 
Granger movement in the form of the Farmers’ Alliance. From the 
ranching area the plan soon spread to farming communities, and by 
1879 it was possible to organize a state-wide alliance on a non-partisan 
basis. The panic of 1873 had left the farmers of Texas distressed over 
low commodity prices, foreclosures, discriminatory railway rates, cur- 
rency scarcity, and the credit-mortgage system.’ Another panic in 1879 
added to their woes.* Under these conditions the Alliance soon shifted 
its efforts and sought to relieve the economic plight of the farmers. 

Local alliances moved first in this new direction when they adopted 
plans for collective buying from local merchants. In 1880 the Grand 
State Farmers’ Alliance, which, after the demise of the order in Lam- 
pasas County in 1879, was limited to Parker, Jack, and Wise counties, 
pledged to buy only from certain Weatherford merchants. In 1882, it 
contrived several unsuccessful attempts to dispose of patrons’ cotton 
through the Texas Co-operative Association. This organization was the 
Grangers’ marketing and purchasing agency at Galveston.* In the early 

1C,. W. Macune, The Farmers’ Alliance (typed copy in University of Texas Archives) ; 
Nelson A. Dunning (ed.), The Farmers’ Alliance History and Agricultural Digest (Wash- 
ington, 1891), 14; Austin Daily Democratic Statesman, October 9, 15, 1873. 


2 Currency became so scarce in parts of Texas in 1879 that people circulated postage 
stamps in its stead. Proceedings of the Texas State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 1879, 


p. 20. 
3 Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 30, 35; William L. Garvin and S. O. Daws, His- 
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1880's Alliance-men introduced the county Alliance as a link between 
sub-Alliances and the State Alliance and initiated county trade com- 
mittees in order to co-ordinate their business efforts. At secret meetings, 
lecturers explained the duties of these trade committees which generally 
consisted of five brethren from different parts of a county. The commit- 
tees made contracts with the lowest bidding blacksmiths and merchants. 
The terms ordinarily bound the Alliance-men to trade with those with 
whom they had contracted. The merchants were required to hire pa- 
tron-clerks and to sell goods to all of the Alliance-men holding “trade 
cards” at specified rates. These clerks watched for violations of the 
agreement and had access to the books of the “trade store.” In some 
communities committees forced good credit terms from merchants who 
throughout the state were eager to check the spread of co-operative 
Grange stores. The committees were also given supervision of Alliance 
cotton yards and warehouses.° 

In some towns the merchants and wholesalers met the patrons with 
contempt and even made it impossible for them to buy land for cotton 
yards.* In one town relations between the merchants and the Alliance- 
men reached an impasse. The Bohemian Alliance involved here 
resolved: “We all agree that we will not trade five cents worth in 





‘till the merchants come to terms.” Every Alliance in the county 
endorsed the compact. The merchants changed their attitude when the 
patrons began to sell their cotton and to take the money home to be 


tory of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union of America (Jacksboro, 
Tex., 1887), 36. 

*In Elgin, R. V. Standifer and Paul Woods contracted with the Bastrop County 
Alliance trade committee and made their business into an “Alliance store.’ From an 
interview with C. L. Carter, Chickasha, Oklahoma, May 20, 1939. Mr. Carter related 
that there was a strong bond of fellowship and confidence among the early Alliance-men. 
On several occasions he and fellow brethren “stood” for merchandise for patrons who had 
been refused credit upon their own promises or reputation. 

5 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; A. J. Rose to John Trimble, January 8, 1893, in A. J. 
Rose Letter Book (University of Texas Archives) ; Dallas Mercury, November 6, 1885; 
Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 19, 356-57; Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 1886- 
1896 (University of Texas Archives). 

® Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 37-39; Garvin and 
Daws, History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 38. These difficulties and apparent failures of the 
Alliance program caused the membership to fall off sharply in 1883. 
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spent later in other communities.’ It seems, however, that this and 
other plans were not generally successful, for the State Alliance in 1884 
lamented that the “trade store” plan was not achieving the desired 
results. Borrowing a feature from the Grangers’ business system, it 
advised county and sub-Alliances to form joint-stock companies and to 
establish cotton yards in every county.. The Grange, or Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, founded in Washington in 1868 and extending 
throughout the South and West, had entered Texas in 1873. Along 
with its educational and social program for the farmer's betterment, 
the Texas Grangers had inaugurated a business system in 1878 that 
grew to comprise the Texas Co-operative Association, a few abortive 
textile mills, 150 stores, the Texas Farmer Publishing Association, and 
the Texas Mutual Fire Insurance Association. Though Alliance stock 
companies were not in the immediate offing, some Grangers, as in 
Hill*® and Hunt"® counties, permitted Alliance-men to take stock in their 
stores and to share their benefits on equal terms with them without 
becoming Grangers. 

Declining commodity prices in 1885 brought evidences of even 
greater discontent among the farmers.'* In describing a local situation, 
which it asserted was common throughout Texas, the Dallas Mercury 
charged Dallas cotton buyers with deliberately holding the price of 
cotton at the lowest possible point. It declared that an Alliance in a 
neighboring county had carried twenty-five bales of the staple to Dallas, 
but, when the buyers conspired to pay only eight and one-fourth cents 
per pound for it, the patrons carried the cotton home with the intentions 
of sending it to Fort Worth. The cotton receipts in Dallas had dropped 

7 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 

8 “Proceedings of the Grand State Farmers’ Alliance of Texas,” February 5, 1884, in 
Garvin and Daws, History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 38; also in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ 
Alliance, 38-39; F. G. Blood (ed.), Handbook and History of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union of America (Washington, 1893), 36. 

9A. J. Morgan to A. J. Rose, August 21, 1885, in A. J. Rose Papers (University of 
Texas Archives). 

10 P. J. Pilsen to Rose, March 2, 1886, ibid. 

11 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Dallas Mercury, October 30, November 6, and December 
25, 1885; annual report of C. W. Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ 


Alliance and Co-operative Union of America,” 1887, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 
67. 
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twenty-five per cent from the previous year, the paper said, while many 
farmers, especially Alliance-men, were storing their cotton or carrying 
it from within six miles of Dallas to places as far away as Terrell.” 

After the Grange business program had reached its zenith and had 
begun to decline in 1884, farmers saw that it was not to become the 
panacea for their ills. They turned to the Alliance in large numbers for 
political action along economic lines.’* In August, 1885, over 600 
delegates attended the State Alliance, which was an increase of more 
than 300 per cent within a year and indicative of the agrarian dis- 
content. That body urged every county Alliance to appoint a trade 
committee for contracting with merchants on strict, enforceable terms, 
and to name committees of correspondence to arrange for combined 
sales of the patrons’ produce on certain market days.”* 

The State Alliance met at Cleburne in August, 1886, ending a year 
of such wild growth that no one knew the number of lodges in the state. 
Estimates ranged from 2,500 to 3,000. The delegates were apprehen- 
sive that merchants might force a showdown with the order by refusing 
to extend credit to patrons to make crops the following year. Accepting 
the growing demand for forceful action, they placed the order in pol- 
itics by adopting a platform of demands on the stzte and federal gov- 
ernments that would, they believed, improve the status of both farmers 
and wage laborers.** They adopted the report of the committee on the 
sale and shipment of cotton which set forth the history of the 1885 cot- 
ton crop thus: Farmers received $64,000,000 for it, but spinners paid 
$80,000,000 for it. Thus the middlemen, the favorite target of Alliance 
and Grange lecturers, received $16,000,000 in profits, or one-fourth of 
the amount paid the farmers. The report stated furthermore that unless 


12 Dallas Mercury, October 30, November 6, and December 25, 1885. 

18 Proceedings of Texas State Grange, 1884, p. 23; ibid., 1885, pp. 22-23; Minutes 
of the Texas Co-operative Association, 168-71 (original manuscript in University of Texas 
Archives) ; W. L. Lyon to Rose, September 22, 1885, and J. M. Carson to E. W. Smith, 
August 29, 1885, in Rose Papers. 

14“Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” August 4, 1885, in Garvin and Daws, 
History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 38-39, 135-36; Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; annual report 
of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union of 
America,” 1887, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers Alliance, 293-94. 

15 Ernest W. Winkler (ed.), Platforms of Political Parties of Texas (Austin, 1916), 
234-37, 
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the Alliance took action a similar amount would be lost again by the 
farmers in 1886. The report pointed out that annually the farmers 
lost an equal amount additional by false weights, defective sampling, 
cliques, corners, and transportation charges. The delegates thought that 
Alliance cotton yards, to which city buyers would be invited on sales 
days, offered the surest course to meet the desire for immediate relief. 
They advised that Alliances, separately or collectively, if near a cotton- 
seed oil mill, should make the best terms possible with it and report 
their action to the State Alliance secretary. The secretary of the Alli- 
ance should write to railways for the best rates on cotton shipment. A 
corresponding secretary was to keep the order informed on the best 
markets for the sale and purchase of commodities.”* | 

An extra session of the State Alliance was called to meet at Waco, on 
January 18, 1887, for the purpose of healing the breach in the order 
which had been caused by the platform of political demands at the Cle- 
burne meeting. Acting-President C. W. Macune pleaded for co-opera- 
tion in the order that would limit the reign of organized monopoly, free 
the mortgage serf, and reward honest industry. By collective action un- 
der the Alliance standard, he said, farmers could free themselves of 
such discrimination as that of a railway that charged $150 for carrying 
a carload of cotton from Waco to Galveston, while it charged only fifty 
dollars for hauling a carload of lumber from Galveston to Waco. He 
asked the Alliance for authority to organize the farmers of the whole 
cotton belt into a compact unit. Then they could build mills, grow only 
the amount of cotton that the mills needed, and diversify their remain- 
ing crops for home use. Thus they could regulate cotton prices by 
cutting production after the same fashion that patent and tariff pro- 
tected industries were regulating the price of their output. The dele- 
gates adopted a slogan for at least one store, one cotton yard, and one 
lumber yard under Alliance control in every county. They accepted 
Macune’s proposal that the executive committee should select and con- 

16 “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” 1886, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alli- 


ance, 43-44; also in Garvin and Daws, History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 40-41; Macune, 
Farmers’ Alliance. 
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trol a bonded business agent who would sell the products of the pa- 
trons and make purchases for their stores.” 

About March 1, Macune himself received notification of his appoint- 
ment as agent. He promptly sent circular letters to county Alliances 
telling them to designate bonded agents to act for them and then de- 
parted for Boston and Fall River to arrange for the sale of the next cot- 
ton crop. There he discovered that the agency could sell cotton directly 
to factories if it had sufficient capital to be responsible for its con- 
tracts.** 

On May 4, the Cotton Congress, a body composed of cotton pro- 
ducers and buyers, met at Waco. Alliance-men dominated its action, 
and used the opportunity to create the Co-operative Manufacturing Al- 
liance of Texas for the purpose of processing cotton and woolen goods. 
Shortly thereafter the Alliance negotiated for land and the water falls 
on the Colorado River at Marble Falls in Burnet County. This site, 
which was admirably located in the center of Texas, was to be the hub 
of the proposed factory system. Besides the falls, which were estimated 
to possess over 2,300 horsepower capacity, the purchase included quar- 
ries of granite and variegated marble, and even, it was said, deposits 
of coal and iron.’® While nothing of importance beyond the primary 
steps and plans came from this project, its significance is in the extent 
of the vision of the Alliance-men and their spirited effort to establish 
their independence from northern factories. In the opinion of some, 
co-operative implement and wagon factories, a printing house, and an 
Alliance university with law, medical, and theological departments were 
possibilities and even necessities.”° 

While speaking in December, 1888, to the National Farmers’ Alli- 


17 “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” January 18, 1887, in Dunning (ed.), 
Farmers’ Alliance, 55. 

18 Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 357-458; Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 24; 
Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 

19 Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 24-25; W. Scott Morgan, History of the Wheel 
and Alliance and the Impending Revolution (Fort Scott, Kan., 1889), 295, 375; Garvin 
and Daws, History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 59. 

20 Clarence N. Ousley, ““A Lesson in Co-operation,” in Popular Science Monthly (New 
York, 1872- ), XXXVI (1890), 822. 
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ance and Co-operative Union,*' President Macune stated that the most 
important inducement to manufacturing was ‘cheap money.” One of 
the greatest aids in obtaining “cheap money’ was an insurance com- 
pany. An Alliance insurance company such as he wanted the brethren 
to establish would have separate departments for life and fire policies. 
The capital stock could be used as loans to establish cotton factories.” 

The State Alliance drew up a model charter for a ‘County Farmers’ 
Alliance Co-operative Association” and recommended that the patrons 
make use of it in establishing stores, mills, and insurance companies. 
Ironically this model was in essentials little more than a reprint of the 
Rochdale plan made popular in America by the Grangers and roundly 
condemned by Alliance lecturers in their attacks upon the rival order. As 
officers of such an association it called for a president, a business man- 
ager, a treasurer, a salesman, and five directors. Stock should be issued 
in five-dollar, transferable, non-withdrawable shares. Only Alliance 
members could buy the stock. One patron could hold only one hundred 
shares, and he was limited to one vote.** According to the Rochdale 
plan, which originated in Rochdale, England, in 1842, all transactions 
should be made on a strictly cash basis.** The profits made by the co- 
operatives from goods sold at the prevailing prices were to be declared 
as dividends at the end of each quarter. Any Alliance-man who was 
not a stockholder received back one-half of the profit that the store 
had made upon his purchases. A stockholder received back the full 
amount of profit made upon his purchases. The profit from the sale 
of goods to non-patrons was invested in capital stock. To keep ac- 

21 The National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union was the organization result- 
ing from the union of the Texas Alliance and the Louisiana Farmers’ Union in 1887. 

22 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Co-operative Union,” December 5, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 86. 

23 Reprint of “Model Charter for County Alliance Business Associations,’ in Garvin 
and Daws, History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 153-58; Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 
28, 33-34; A. J. Knox to Rose, April 10, 1888, in Rose Papers; Rose to W. A. Shaw, June 
22, 1888, and Rose to John Trimble, January 8, 1893, in Rose Letter Book. 

24 The Grangers made one exception to the cash feature. They permitted the business 
manager to exchange merchandise for non-perishable farm products at the rate of seventy- 
five per cent of the market value of the products. The general departure of the Grangers 


from the cash principle was the main cause for the failure of the whole business structure 
in Texas. 
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curately the amount of refund to which purchasers would be entitled, 
the managers issued certificates to them with each sale.” 

Of the several Alliance factories established before 1890 none 
reached successful operation; although in the matter of cotton yards, 
stores, and tanneries the patrons did commendably well.** Local Alli- 
ances sponsored most of the numerous ‘Alliance stores” that sprung 
up over the state. In some sections, however, it was the county Alliance 
that accepted this responsibility. Such was the case in Gillespie County, 
where the “Alliance store” was located in Fredericksburg.” In many 
communities the Alliance-men took stock in Grange stores; in others 
the Grangers became shareholders in Alliance stores. In other places 
they combined Alliance and Grange stores into one body making it 
difficult to identify the business with its proper order.** Where an Al- 
liance store was thus partially under the Grange banner its manager 
could obtain merchandise at cost from the Texas Co-operative Associa- 
tion. 

Where the stores were well managed and kept on a cash basis they 
were successful and gave savings to the patrons who traded with them. 
The absence of ready cash was the farmer's greatest problem, and the 
infant experimental stores were not able to “carry him” until harvest 
time as were ordinary merchants under the crop-mortgage system. The 
managers, who often had been shifted from plow shares to store coun- 
ters, too frequently gave way to friendly pressure for credit. This was 
true of the Grange also; the years of short crops and low cotton prices 
in the late 1880's and the 1890's saw many stores of both orders go 

25 Minutes of the Salado Co-operative Council, 4-11 (University of Texas Archives). 
The policy of issuing certificates did not please all of the brethren. Some wanted “their 


dividends over the counter.” See, for example, W. G. Edwards to Rose, May 11, 1889, 
in Rose Papers. 

26 Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 822; Garvin and Daws, History of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, 59. The Gillespie County Alliance selected delegates to a district con- 
vention to be held at Austin, October 14, 1887, to establish an Alliance co-operative fac- 
tory. Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 33. 

27 Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 27-28, 33-34, 69. 

28 Rose to T. A. Patillo, August 31, 1886, and Rose to J. W. Kennedy, December 4, 
1888, in Rose Letter Book; W. G. Edwards to Rose, September, 1886, and H. J. Casey 
to Rose, May 5, 1888, in Rose Papers. 
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into bankruptcy. The local bourgeoisie became very artful in devising 
and circulating false reports that helped to bring about the doom of 
the farmers’ struggling co-operatives. In small towns the retail mer- 
chants banded together and each sold a separate staple article at or 
below cost. The farmers, finding that their stores could not meet these 
prices, went to the retail stores to do their purchasing.”® Local jealousies 
sometimes presented insurmountable problems for a store. One ex- 
patron in East Texas reminisced to the writer about the Alliance store 
of his lodge and recalled the displeasure created in the order when 
the manager's children carried new pencils to school every morning. 
When the collapse came to this particular store, other evidences of 
careless management were revealed. It was found that the store had 
$300 worth of dye. Adding humor to a pathetic situation, one share- 
holder received the whole amount as her part of the spoils. 
Although Macune was devoting all of his time to his duties at the 
fore of the Alliance movement, which was described in 1887 as 
“sweeping everything before it,” some of the Alliance-men complained 
that he was too slow in furnishing the stores with cheap goods. The 
impatient patrons of Gillespie County were joining with neighboring 
county Alliances to establish a “state agent’*® when Macune came 
through with an outline for ‘The Farmers’ Alliance Exchange of Tex- 
as." The plan was set forth at the State Alliance meeting in August, 
six months after his appointment as state business agent. His proposal, 
which was accepted with little modification, empowered the exchange 
to sell farm produce, livestock, and real, personal, and mixed property 
of the Alliance. The exchange could purchase all commodities needed 
by the patrons, and could construct storerooms, warehouses, and a 
headquarters building for the order. The capital was placed at $500,- 
29 Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 69; Minutes of the Texas Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 50; Rose to G. W. Powell, January 2, 1882, Rose to L. N. De Witt, April 20, 1882, 
Rose to A. J. McDaniel, May 18, 1882, and Rose to Jim Childress, August 1, 1882, in 
Rose Letter Book. In general the Alliance stores were confronted with opposition from 
the same sources as were those of the Grangers. Master A. J. Rose of the Texas State 
Grange wrote: “The business men, under whose eye our business has directly fallen, have 
watched our every move as a hawk does its prey.” Rose to R. W. Porter, October 3, 


1882, in Rose Letter Book. 
30 Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 31. 
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000. To raise enough capital to begin operation each patron and ma- 
tron was assessed two dollars, one-half due on October 15 and the 
rest on December 1, 1887. 

After the trustees were selected, they elected A. L. Kesster of New 
Braunfels as president of the exchange and John B. Riley of Navarro 
County as its secretary. Macune became business agent on a yearly 
salary of $1,000.** The directors received bids from Dallas, Fort Worth, 
and Waco for the location of the exchange. They accepted the Dallas 
bid mainly because it was accompanied by a liberal bonus, estimated by 
some to be worth $67,000.°* Macune thought that the property alone in 
the bonus was worth $100,000 besides the “money which was all finally 
paid by that city.”’** 

In September, 1887, Macune opened the exchange in temporary quar- 
ters provided by the city of Dallas.** In the spring of 1888, the direc- 
tors, against his advice, began the construction of a four-story “acre and 


31 “By-Laws of the Farmers’ Alliance Exchange of Texas,”” in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ 
Alliance, 358-59; annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Co-operative Union,” December 3, 1889, ‘bid., 105; annual report of Macune, 
in “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,’ August, 1888, sbid., 306-308; Macune, 
Farmers’ Alliance. 

82 One of the inducements offered to the Alliance by the city of Dallas to obtain the 
exchange was $10,000 in money. One-third would be in cash and the remainder would be 
contingent upon the exchange functioning in Dallas for ten years. Sufficient money to 
pay for the necessary facilities, including all rents, for conducting the business of the 
exchange until May 1, 1888, would be paid by Dallas. Also, there would be forthcoming 
a corner lot 150 feet by 100 feet valued at $16,000 on Market and White streets near 
the railway. It would be an ideal site for a permanent home for the Alliance and the 
exchange of the style and magnitude that the order was rapidly acquiring in Texas. The 
contingency in this offer required that the patrons construct a $20,000 building on the lot 
before January 1, 1889. Fifty acres with “living water which is thought to be of value” 
southwest of the Oak Cliff addition of Dallas and valued at $5,000 was promised. To 
this fifty acre offer a donation of $5,000 cash would be added contingent upon the con- 
struction of a factory of not less than $150,000 value. Fifty more acres near Cole Fair 
Grounds, valued at $25,000, and two acres within the grounds, valued at $5,000, on which 
was an exhibition hall, were offered contingent upon the Alliance making over to the city 
bonds of $10,000 and $1,000, respectively, to be forfeited if the Alliance did not build 
another factory worth $100,000 within three years. Such offers as the last two indicate 
the extent to which the farmers hoped to enter the field of manufacturing. 

83 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 824; 
Garvin and Daws, History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 60; Modern J. Argus [pseud.}], Minor 
Chronicles of the Goodly Lands of Texas, which Pertaineth to the Frauds Practiced in the 
Management of the Farmers’ Alliance Exchange (Austin, 1890), 10. 

84 Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 824. 
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a half hall.’ It was of brick and cost $34,177.33. It covered the whole 
corner lot at Market and White streets.** Upon completion it became 
the capitol of the State Alliance, and served as its annual meeting place. 
It was also the home of the Southern Mercury, organ of the order, and 
was the retreat from which the moguls of the Grand Alliance mapped 
their campaigns. The remaining space served as a warehouse and as 
a sample room for farm commodities, especially samples of cotton in 
the Alliance cotton yards throughout the state.** The exchange estab- 
lished branch buildings at Belton and Longview, valued at $12,000 
and $9,000, respectively, and received a real estate bonus from each 
city. A branch at Galveston and a $67,000 livestock barn and yards at 
Henrietta completed the exchange’s decentralized structure.” 

Responding to numerous petitions from patrons to hurry “some” 
plan into operation, the directors instructed Macune in October, 1887, 
to send an outline of procedure to be followed to each county agent. 
With his directions to them went a telegraphic code to be used in com- 
municating by cipher with the exchange. Thus the pattern for local 
Alliance organization was completed. The model Alliance county had 
by this stage of development a trade committee, a county business 
agent, sub-Alliance agents, one or more co-operative stores, and pos- 
sibly some other co-operative project. The county agents were sup- 
posed to be already pursuing a system of uniform weighing, sampling, 
and numbering of cotton bales in their yards. Macune’s new instruc- 
tions directed them to wrap samples in separate packages, place tickets 
with them, give the yard number, weight, and classification, and, when 
twenty-five or more samples accumulated, to express them in sacks to 
the exchange. There the handlers placed them in lots on tables in the 
sample room where buyers could examine them.** The exchange would 

35 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 

86 Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 360. 

87 Harry Tracy to Leonidas L. Polk, December 14, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ 
Alliance, 338-39; Argus, Minor Chronicles of the Goodly Lands of Texas, 34, 38, 60; 
report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” 1889, ibid., 62; Ousley, 
“A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 826. 


38 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; reprint of a resolution of the board of directors of the 
Alliance exchange, October, 1887, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 362. 
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then send the market price and its classification of the samples back to 
the agents. 

The exchange by its process of market quotation and standard clas- 
sification brought the world market into competition with the local 
buyer. By circulars and by coded messages the exchange gave imme- 
diate notice of rising prices to sub-Alliances. This often saved farmers 
from five to ten dollars on a bale which had previously gone to the local 
buyer because of his foreknowledge of price changes. When the ex- 
change sold cotton it divided the samples and sent one part to the buyer 
and kept the other as a record. It charged only twenty-five cents for 
the service of selling a bale unless telegraphic expenses were involved.*° 
It guaranteed the cotton to be as represented by the samples and tickets. 
The patrons who managed the local yards won Macune’s praise for 
their care and efficiency. He declared that there was never a single 
draft of reclamation drawn upon the exchange because of defective or 
misrepresented produce. In one instance he sold 1,500 bales to dealers 
in Liverpool, France, and Germany and sent them from twenty-two 
different yards.*° 

Though the exchange had begun operation in 1887, after the cotton 
price had begun its usual fall drop, Macune claimed that the organiza- 
tion rendered superb service to its members. He said that co-operation 
through cotton yards and correct weighing, classifying, and informa- 
tion on price changes, plus the aid of the exchange, saved from one to 
five million dollars for the farmers. He stated, furthermore, that in 
1888, under this system the gains to the farmers were more ‘‘substan- 
tial.”’*? 

There was, however, one serious hindrance to farmers who wanted 
to sell their cotton through the exchange. If their crops were mort- 


89 The Texas Co-operative Association charged twenty-five cents for similar services in 
cotton marketing. 

4° Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 48; Dunning (ed.), 
Farmers’ Alliance, 360. 

*1 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” August, 
1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 309-10; annual report of Macune, in “Pro- 
ceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union,” December 3, 1889, 
ibid., 105. 
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gaged, which they usually were, it was the mortgage holders, and not 
the farmers, who determined the disposition of the cotton. Alliance. 
men, therefore, appealed to the exchange for a scheme whereby they 
could get advances of merchandise on their cotton and free themselves 
from local creditors. But by November, 1887, at the time these appeals 
were being made, only 1,700 to 1,800 Alliance members, a small fraction 
of the total strength of the order, had paid their first dollar assessment 
for stock in the exchange. In order to meet these demands with the lim- 
ited funds in hand the directors considered it necessary to deviate from 
the “true” exchange plan. About December 1, Macune sent circular 
letter number thirty-nine to the county Alliances advising them of a 
joint-note plan. Each county manager was to require that the members 
of the sub-Alliances under his dominion estimate their total needs for 
supplies for the next year. Then they were to make joint-notes for the 
total sum secured by mortgages on their crops, livestock, and farm im- 
plements. Each signer must specify the number of acres of land that 
he owned, its value, the indebtedness on it, the number of acres that 
he cultivated in cotton and grain, and the value of his livestock. He 
should also indicate the amount of goods that he needed from April to 
October, the number of bales of cotton that he would mortgage, and 
the amount that he had paid on the assessment for exchange stock. 
Each signer agreed to allow the co-signers to harvest his crop if neces- 
sary. The notes, with the orders for supplies, were to be turned over 
to the county agents, who, after putting them through “‘a mill prepared 
for thorough investigation as to worth,” would sign each one and send 
them to the exchange manager. The exchange was under no obliga- 
tion to fulfill a request unless the committee of acceptance, consisting 
of the secretary of the exchange and two directors, accepted a note and 
authorized the manager to deal with the sub-Alliance. The supplies 
were to be divisible into six equal parts, and, if the exchange desired, it 
need not supply more than one-sixth of the total each month after 
March. The bills were to bear one per cent interest per month from 


the date of shipment until paid. The signers must pay the freight on 
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goods from the exchange to their Alliance. The exchange was to use 
the notes as collateral to borrow money to purchase the supplies. 

January 1 was set as the date for all notes to be in the exchange, but 
they came in so slowly that the directors extended the deadline until 
May 1. From January until April the country was alive with lecturers 
under the joint aegis of the Alliance and the exchange. The exchange 
kept the farmers further propagandized and informed by semi-monthly 
circulars that carried price quotations and other information. In May 
Macune met in New Orleans with the business agents of other state. 
Alliance exchanges, and these circulars were distributed throughout the 
South.* 

When the directors met in March, 1888, $128,000 of notes ranging 
from $100 to $5,000 had been approved by the board of acceptance. 
This was more than four times the $17,000 of paid up stock of the 
exchange. While the board continued to approve notes and thus over- 
burden the exchange, the directors contracted for the construction of 
the “acre and a half hall” which was never more than twenty-five per 
cent paid for. The board finally accepted $420,000 worth of notes 
while only $56,000 of stock was ever sold. Thus the Texas Alliance 
exchange began its career without adequate capital. 

Macune spent much of March in Dallas trying to negotiate a loan on 
the notes. A state law prohibited a single bank from extending to a 
single concern as much credit as the notes represented. When the bank- 
ers were called together they would not make a loan to Macune. He 

42 Rose to John Trimble, September 17, 1890, and January 8, 1893, in Rose Letter 
Book; Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union,” December 5, 1888, in Dunning 
(ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 84-86; annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the Texas 
State Alliance,” August, 1888, ibid., 306-11; reprint of a resolution of the board of 
directors of the Alliance exchange, October, 1887, ibid., 362; reprint of a joint-note form, 
ibid., 361; Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 824. There were exchanges in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Kansas. 

Under the leadership of R. M. Humphrey, a Baptist missionary acting as superintendent 
of the National Colored Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union, the Negroes estab- 
lished exchanges in Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and Norfolk from two- 
dollar levies on each patron. Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 289-91; Frank M. Drew, 


“The Present Farmers’ Movement,” in Political Science Quarterly (New York, 1886- ), 
VI (1892), 287. 
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then went to Houston, Galveston, and New Orleans. In Houston he 
made a note to a bank for $6,000, placing $20,000 worth of notes as 
security.** By similar transactions he obtained additional money to 
purchase supplies. At the end of the year Macune admitted that the 
plan had been only partially successful because of the small amount of 
capital, and because he could get only forty per cent of the face value 
of the notes.* 

After the first evidence of difficulty in the operation of the exchange 
in the spring of 1888, a storm of rumors, criticisms, and protests ac- 
companied every action of its leaders. At the Farmers, Laborers, and 
Stock Raiser’s Convention in Waco on May 15, Alliance-men requested 
the officers to examine the status of the exchange and to report to the 
order concerning it. The Alliance president, Evan Jones, and the ex- 
ecutive committee met in Dallas four days later, and after an examina- 
tion reported that Macune’s statements about its ‘conservative and solid 
basis” were fair and accurate. It had been hurt, however, they said, by its 
failure to borrow on the notes at their face value and by an “unholy” 
league of bankers and wholesalers who sought to destroy it.*° Because 
of this combination against the exchange, the directors issued an alarm- 
ing call addressed to the “Membership of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Texas,” stating, “Brethren: Grave and important issues confront us to- 
day.” This call directed that courthouse meetings be held throughout 
Texas on the second Saturday in June to hear documentary proof of 
such a bourgeois plot.** Macune sent a strongly worded secret circular 
to the Alliances. It was signed by the exchange officers and declared 
that there was from the first a coalition of Dallas bankers, wholesalers, 

48 This bank later tried to recover its loan by advertising the notes in the Houston 
Daily Post, giving each signer’s name, his Alliance number, and his post office. 

#4 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Co-operative Union,” December 5, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 84-86; 


Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Rose to John Trimble, September 17, 1890, in Rose Letter 
Book. 

45 Winkler (ed.), Platforms of Political Parties of Texas, 256; reprint of a report of 
the Alliance officers “To the Members of the Farmers’ Alliance of the State of Texas,” in. 
Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 363. 

46 Reprint of a call to the “Membership of the Farmers’ Alliance of Texas,” June, 1888, 
in Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 825. 
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implement dealers, and manufacturers to crush the exchange. The 
bankers, trying to force the exchange to buy through jobbers, refused 
to lend money to it upon any terms and “kept the mail full and the 
wires red hot” to prevent it from getting money at Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Galveston, or New Orleans.“ 

Other troubles of the exchange were not slow in appearing. The 
press and mercantile world called attention to its $17,000 capital, the 
$270,000 worth of goods extended to the brethren, and its indebtedness 
of over $400,000 to factories and warehouses. The creditors sent in- 
vestigators to verify these statements. At a conference between them 
and Macune it was agreed that the Alliance would assess the patrons 
two dollars each, payable before July 9. As the money came in it would 
be prorated among the creditors.** 

Many patrons had become very apprehensive about the ‘“Macune sys- 
tem” and responded to the assessments slowly. The action of the Gil- 
lespie County Alliance is indicative of such suspicion. Instead of ap- 
proving a resolution to take stock in the exchange, the brethren there 
resolved to cease even discussing the ‘‘affairs of the Exchange until the 
institution went down or up.’’** Disturbing rumors became common. 
One said that Macune had fled with Alliance money to Canada, the 
land of his father’s birth.*° Some Grangers who had sympathetically 
watched the Alliance were “cured” of ‘“Macuneism.””** 

In August, 1888, while the rancor of this controversy continued to 

47 Reprint of Macune’s secret circular signed by the officers of the exchange, ibid., 825; 
J. S. Rogers to Rose, June 20, 1888, in Rose Papers. 

W. A. (“Farmer”) Shaw, editor of the Texas Farmer, the Grange organ, which was 
in such a vicious duel with Macune and the Southern Mercury that his word could hardly 
be taken at its face value on this matter, asserted that he had interviewed the prominent 
Dallas business men on their attitude toward the exchange. He asserted that they uni- 
formly affirmed their good will toward the exchange. Rose to W. A. Shaw, June 22, 1888, 
in Rose Letter Book; J. S. Rogers to Rose, June 20, 1888, and Shaw to Rose, June 25, 
1888, in Rose Papers. 

48 Harry Tracy to Leonidas L. Polk, December 14, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ 
Alliance, 338-39; annual report of Macune, in ‘Proceedings of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Co-operative Union,” December 5, 1888, ibid., 84-86; Macune, Farmers’ 
Alliance; Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 826. 

49 Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 71. 


50 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 
51 W. A. Smith to Rose, September 5, 1888, in Rose Papers. 
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increase, the State Alliance held its annual session in the “great acre 
and a half hall.” Macune was the central figure there. He not only 
made a spirited defense of the administration of the exchange, but 
looked forward to a greater future for it by outlining for adoption his 
famous sub-treasury plan. He claimed that since it had been instituted 
the exchange had increased the price of cotton nearly two cents per 
pound. Hundreds of letters from the brethren told, he asserted, how 
upon learning that the farmers intended to send their cotton to the ex- 
change local buyers had advanced their offers from three-quarters to 
one cent per pound. By purchases through the exchange and from AIl- 
liance stores, he maintained, farmers had saved forty per cent on plows, 
thirty per cent on engines and gins, sixty per cent on wagons, fifty to 
seventy-five per cent on buggies, thirty to forty per cent on reapers and 
mowers. They had, furthermore, saved millions by reduced prices in 
He explained that the exchange had 
made purchases in quantities large enough to reap a saving. One order 


52 


general throughout the state. 


for 1,000 wagons to go to various co-operative stores was paid for in 
full and the wagons were delivered. Tobacco had been purchased in 
carload lots, and 500 barrels of molasses were bought at one time. 
As early as March goods had been supplied upon certain joint-notes; 
however, some members who had received no goods, or only part of the 
supplies, on their notes, while others had overdrawn, were becoming 
uneasy.” 

Macune believed that he scored his greatest single victory—at least 
moral victory—for the agrarian cause in breaking the jute bagging 
trust. This trust had raised its price early in 1888 from eight to twelve 
cents per yard on bagging and soon refused to sell its large stocks, much 
of which was stored in Texas, at any price. British buyers were dock- 
ing American cotton six per cent for bad bagging. Farmers had failed 
in their efforts to substitute a bagging made of cotton, burlap, or corn- 
husks for jute bagging. Under the leadership of the Alliance they at- 


52 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” August, 
1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 309-14, 362; Gillespie County Alliance 
Minutes, 67. 

53 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 
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tended meetings and heard Macune’s charges against the trust. Macune, 
who had become dissatisfied with the cotton dealers in Dallas, offered 
to buy half interest in the Dallas cotton compress. Its owner lived in 
New Orleans, and he had bought ten car loads of bagging which was 
being unloaded in that city. Macune made his offer to buy the com- 
press contingent upon a chance to buy the ten cars of jute. The ex- 
change paid $37,000 for half interest in the compress and seven and 
one-half cents per yard for the ten cars of bagging. Macune sent it to 
different Alliance stores over the state. Upon learning this the trust 
released all of its bagging in Texas for sale at from seven and three- 
quarters to eight cents per yard. He had opened one car at the ex- 
change, holding it, he said, to regulate the market, while farmers were 
encouraged to buy from competing non-Alliance merchants at seven 
and three-fourths cents.” 

Despite the bright picture that Macune drew for the brethren at the 
State Alliance, he failed to allay all suspicion. The assembly appointed 
President Jones of the Alliance as chairman of a committee composed 
of one member from each congressional district to inquire into the 
whereabouts of “certain” mortgages and the $142,000 that the ex- 
change had received from various sources. One patron, who accused 
Macune and his associates of embezzlement, said that the committee 
waited until the last hours of the convention to make a report. The 
“Macune men,” he further asserted, scattered a claque over the hall and 
aroused an applause for the report which “‘vindicated’”’ Macune.” 

By September 1, after the Alliance and exchange had covered the 
state with lecturers and circulars urging the patrons to save their ex- 
change, $58,000 had been received from the two-dollar assessments, 
and Macune had paid a total of $150,000 to its creditors. This, how- 
ever, only temporarily appeased the creditors and noteholders and ef- 
fected no let up in the turmoil within the order itself.°° The anti-Ma- 

54 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 58, 62, 69, 71; an- 
nual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-opera- 
tive Union,” December 5, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 86 


55 Argus, Minor Chronicles of the Goodly Lands of Texas, 28. 
56 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Tracy to Polk, December 14, 1888, Dunning (ed.), 
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cune faction spoke out vehemently on the “disappearance” and “mis- 
use” of notes and money, pointing an accusing finger at the agent him- 
self." His defenders declared that the exchange used the notes and 
funds only for the purpose for which they were given, and that it did 
not sell, misuse, nor part ownership with any of either of them. Some 
of the notes, they admitted, however, were forfeited as collateral, but 
that was a contingency in their very nature.** Macune, who was prob- 
ably guilty of nothing more than poor business judgment, branded as 
“false” all reports that the exchange or any of its officers had misap- 
propriated any money, or that there was any loss to those who dealt 
with it. He explained that when the note makers got enough money 
they sent their county agents to Dallas to pay their debts and to receive 
their notes back. With few exceptions, he averred, all of the notes 
were cleared and returned to the agents in October, November, and 
December of 1888.°° Surveying the year’s results in December, 1888, he 
confessed that the note system was a bad departure from the “true” 
exchange plan, and that it should not be used by an exchange unless it 
had a paid up capital. The Alliance-men, he boasted, paid a greater 
part of their indebtedness to the exchange than ever known before in a 
credit business in the state. This enabled the exchange to liquidate its 
debt faster than any corporation or mercantile concern in the state.” 
Macune’s business was acclaimed a “howling success” by some patrons. 
He had done a “million dollar business” on a $62,000 capital, they 
said, and had reduced the general price level twenty per cent on farm 
implements and ten per cent on other farm necessities. No member 
had over five dollars invested in stock. This, in their opinion, made 
Farmers’ Alliance, 338-39; annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union,’ December 5, 1888, /bid., 84-86. 

57 “An Address to the Farmers, Laborers, and All Other People of Texas,” March 4, 
1891, from a press copy of the original, given to Charles W. Ramsdell by H. B. Beck; 
Argus, Minor Chronicles of the Goodly Lands of Texas, 28. 

58 Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 364-66. 

59 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 


60 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Co-operative Union,"” December 5, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 84-86, 
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the total loss to members a mere drop in the bucket compared to their 
gains." 

Late in 1888 the Texas exchange along with other southern ex- 
changes accepted an invitation®* from Oswald Wilson, manager of the 
Florida exchange, to use the headquarters that he had established in 
New York City for purchasing and marketing goods. The Texas ex- 
change had already become a member of the State Business Agent’s As- 
sociation, of which J. B. Dines of Missouri was the president. In its 
business activities the Texas exchange made purchases through both 
organizations. 

Macune regarded the exchange plan as his progeny and claimed for 
it the following merits: (1) “pure and simple co-operation”; (2) “no 
joint-stock feature whatever”; (3) benefitting the whole class of farm- 
ers and not just the surplus investor; (4) it was not for profit; and 
(5) it had a central head. Nevertheless, Macune agreed with A. J. 
Rose, Master of the State Grange, that the Grange and the exchange 
systems differed widely. The Grange accepted the Rochdale plan with 
its cash terms which returned the profits to the patrons. The exchange 
system, Macune contended, pulled down the general price level and 
helped all farmers, not just its own stockholders. Another Alliance- 
man pointed out that the exchange faced three obstacles: (1) it was 
not understood; (2) the people had been educated in the Rochdale 
plan for a decade; and (3) the middlemen and merchants made war 
against it.®° 

61 Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 367-70; Tracy to Polk, December 14, 1888, 
ibid., 338-39. 

62 The Texas exchange served as a model for exchanges established in all of the other 
southern states. See by-laws of “The Farmers’ Alliance Exchange of Georgia,” in Dunning 
(ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 367-68; annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the 
National Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union,” December 5, 1888, ibid., 84-86. 

63 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. Under Wilson’s able management the Florida exchange 
was making a success of co-operation in selling fruit. 

64 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Co-operative Union,” December 5, 1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 86. 

65 Tbid., 84-86; Rose to John Trimble, September 17, 1890, in Rose Letter Book; 
annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” August, 1888, in 
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Macune, whose fertile mind bulged with panaceas, suggested three 
significant modifications to the exchange at the State Alliance in 1888. 
The first would assure persons that every dollar placed with the ex- 
change would be placed to their credit. To achieve this a treasury de- 
partment with five treasurers, each under a $100,000 bond, should be 
added to the exchange. It should buy and sell paper obligations as 
mortgages and notes of the patrons. It should pay eight per cent an- 
nually on time deposits. It should report quarterly to the exchange di- 
rectors and monthly to the Alliance executive committee. One hundred 
dollar treasury notes payable in one year and receivable at face value 
at Alliance stores and between patrons for all debts should be issued. 
The treasury could serve as a depository for the funds of the exchange 
and the state and local Alliances. 

His second alteration would make cash available to tide the farmers 
over during emergencies by permitting the treasury department to is- 
sue treasury notes. Upon the presentation of warehouse receipts for 
cotton, corn, wool, and other non-perishable commodities, the exchange 
would issue notes up to ninety per cent of their value. When farm prod- 
ucts were low in price and money was scarce these notes could be is- 
sued to circulate with legal money to meet the demands of the Al- 
liance. Macune explained that if a patron shipped a bale of cotton 
worth forty-four dollars, but could get only thirty-three dollars ad- 
vanced on it, he might elect to take eleven dollars, or any proportion, 
in notes and the balance in money. 

The third modification would link the local store with the exchange 
and thus greatly strengthen both. To achieve this each county Alliance 
should subscribe to its proportionate part of the $500,000 of capital 
stock of the exchange and also charter a store of $10,000 capital. Coun- 
ty patrons should buy one-half of the $10,000 stock and the exchange 
the other half. This would make each county Alliance store a branch 
or a part of the exchange. An instruction book issued at the exchange 
to cover every emergency and leave little to the discretion of the local 
agent would accomplish further uniformity. The exchange would ap- 


point, pay, and have power to remove the county agent. The local 
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directors and three trustees would see that he conformed with the in- 
struction book and report upon his “business and social relations’ to 
the exchange weekly. By this fellowship between the exchange and its 
branches, it could use local capital to buy goods, and in bad seasons 
the branches could draw upon the stock of the exchange. If well man- 
aged, Macune believed that there was a possibility of goods being ex- 
tended to needy brethren under the supervision of sub-Alliances on 
liberal terms. Adding more color to his bright picture, he envisaged 
the brethren spending at the local stores the treasury notes received in 
return for their warehouse certificates. The local agents in turn would 
send the notes to the exchange for more commodities thus at the same 
time clearing the notes. He suggested that these notes might even reach 
a premium in small towns as only patrons could get them. Holding 
farm commodities off of the market by the subtreasury plan, he 
thought, would allow their sale to be distributed more evenly over the 
whole year and would likely raise their prices. 

To round out his scheme for the farmers’ economic independence, 
Macune wanted a strong, secret, binding union of all cotton producers 
whereby they could in one accord go on a strike like the Industrial 
Workers of the World were advocating at that time. By buying their 
necessities through the exchange, the farmers could force the monop- 
olists to terms. In December, 1889, in his message to the National Al- 
liance, Macune attacked the patent and copyright laws that enabled 
industrialists to administer prices and to bring about a great disparity 
between agricultural and non-agricultural prices. He believed, “The 
greatest evil . . . is that which delegates to a certain class the power to 
fix the prices of all kinds of produce and commodities.” 

67 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the Texas State Alliance,” August, 
1888, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 314-23. One of the most active supporters 
of the sub-treasury plan was a widowed matron, Mrs. Betty Gay of Colorado County. 
Between shifts for her own and a brood of adopted children, she managed a farm, and 
took the stump for woman suffrage, prohibition, and the sub-treasury plan. She wrote 
extensively and became a peeress in the People’s party. Winkler (ed.), Platforms of 
Political Parties of Texas, 298; John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), 
166. 


68 Annual report of Macune, in “Proceedings of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Co-operative Union,’ December, 1889, in Dunning (ed.), Farmers’ Alliance, 124-29. In 
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After the joint-note experiment the managers of the exchange tried 
to pursue a more conservative policy, but the course of that institution 
became no less balmy. It steered clear of any more spectacular adven- 
tures. It carried a general stock of merchandise worth about $45,000 to 
be sold on safe terms. Macune resigned as manager early in 1889, and 
Dr. J. D. Fields succeeded him.** Although ‘“Macuneism [had] . . . cast 
a damper” over the patrons in general,” many continued to sell cotton 
and to make purchases through the exchange.” 

One of the culminating scenes in the demise of the exchange was a 
stormy debate over a report of the president of the exchange at the 
State Alliance in August, 1889. He listed $178,510 worth of assets and 
placed the liabilities of the exchange at $240,290, most of which critics 
said had been brought about by misappropriation of funds. These lia- 
bilities were in addition to the forty acres of land donated by Dallas 
which had been sold and the proceeds likewise not accounted for to the 
satisfaction of the skeptics.** The delegates adopted a proposal to es- 
tablish a trust fund of $75,000 to discharge the entire indebtedness of 


denouncing these laws for enabling monopolists to administer prices he was a forerunner 
of the New Dealers of the 1930's. 

69 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance; Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 826-27; 
“An Address to the Farmers, Laborers, and All Other People of Texas,’’ March 4, 1891. 
Macune went to Washington to publish the National Economist, the organ of the National 
Alliance, and to continue his duties as president of the National Alliance. A change of 
policy of the Southern Mercury, which had helped to sow discord in the order by attacks 
on Macune, was indicated in the selection of a new editor who was friendly to Macune’s 
ideas. 

70 W. G. Edwards to Rose, May 11, 1889, in Rose Papers. 

71 Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 43, 48, 59. In 1889 it was reported that the 
Alliance store “at Corsicana has done a very good and satisfactory business.” T. A. Pritch- 
ard to Rose, June 12, 1889, in Rose Papers. 

72 The president of the exchange listed its assets as the Dallas exchange building, worth 
$70,000, the Belton exchange building, worth $12,000, the Longview exchange building, 
worth $9,000, the Henrietta livestock barns, worth $7,500, the merchandise at all points, 
worth $50,000, and the accounts and bills receivable, worth $39,210. The liabilities were: 
bills payable on merchandise, $44,701.42, bills payable on buildings, $29,300, and bills 
payable on accounts, $1,285.81, the total being $75,290. $93,000 had been subscribed for 
stock. $72,000 more ($62,000 of it received by Macune from the State Alliance treasury 
and $10,000 from Dallas for the beginning of operations) made a total loss for two years 
of $240,290.23. From a reprint of the report of the president of the Alliance exchange 
to the Texas State Alliance, August, 1889, in Argus, Minor Chronicles of the Goodly 
Lands of Texas, 18-19, 40-42, 62. 
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the exchange and went home to solicit two dollars from each member of 
the order. By October only $17,000 had been raised. It was turned over 
to Dr. Fields to use in salvaging as much of the exchange as possible. 
He reorganized the exchange into the Texas Farmers’ Alliance Commer- 
cial Agency with himself as manager and bought the exchange with 
the $17,000. In December the building and premises at Dallas which 
were under mortgage were sold at a sheriff's sale for $35,000.* 

On the common question of what the losses incurred to the stock- 
holders, creditors, and wholesalers by the exchange amounted to, Mas- 
ter Rose of the State Grange, probably the best informed man in the 
state on farm movements, gave an indefinite, though about as nearly 
accurate, an answer as can be found. He doubted that anyone knew 
how great the total losses were, but he was “‘certain’’’* that there were 
losses to both stockholders and creditors. Stories, some of them hu- 
morous ones, are still told in some sections of the state of individual 
losses in the exchange, stores, and otherwise. In San Augustine County 
there are many living today who can recall when patrons on one occa- 
sion contributed several hundred head of cattle to a general drive to 
the stockyards at Henrietta. They never heard of their cattle after they 
were driven out of the county, nor were they ever able to collect any 
pay for them. The significance of this affair is in the emphasis that it 
gives to one of the main problems of the patrons as business men, that 
of fixing responsibility and of keeping accurate accounts and checks in 
their hastily contrived mass enterprise. 

In evaluating the net achievements of the Alliance business activities, 
one must agree with Macune that the exchange did bring some reform 
in handling, selling, and shipping cotton that was helpful to both sell- 
ers and buyers.”® None of the Alliance stores, however, were perma- 
nent, nor were any of the Alliance manufacturing co-operatives a suc- 
cess. A few stores operated until the close of the century before pass- 
ing into private hands or uniting with Grange stores.* The failure of 

78 Ousley, “A Lesson in Co-operation,” Joc. cit., 827; Argus, Minor Chronicles of the 
Goodly Lands of Texas, 45; Gillespie County Alliance Minutes, 63. 


74 Rose to John Trimble, September 17, 1890, in Rose Letter Book. 
75 Macune, Farmers’ Alliance. 
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the exchange coupled with the collapse of the Grangers’ business struc- 
ture aroused more skepticism and bewilderment in all farm organiza- 
tions.” Though the fault was partly with patrons themselves, many 
farmers were more firmly convinced now than ever that nothing short 
of political action could circumvent the stranglehold that monopolies 
had upon them. 

In order to satiate this conviction of the radicals in the Alliance. 
Macune as their spokesman never ceased to polish his sub-treasury plan 
and to force it upon politicians. It soon became a hot issue both in the 
state legislature and in Congress where both bodies refused bills incor- 
porating the famous scheme. After 1890 the patrons substituted politi- 
cal activity for Alliance objectives. What had begun as a frontier vigi- 
lance committee had turned into a brotherhood of business enterprisers, 
and now was culminating in the Populist party. That party spent its 
force by the end of the century after making shambles of political har- 
mony and order in Texas. 

76 W.H. Harris to A. W. Buchanan, May 12, 1891, in Rose Papers; Rose to John 


Trimble, January 8, 1893, and Rose to J. J. Woodman, July 31, 1899, in Rose Letter Book. 
77 James L. Ray to Rose, February 21, 1890, in Rose Papers. 














Notes and Documents 


AN EARLY CASE OF OPPOSITION IN THE SOUTH TO 


NORTHERN TEXTBOOKS 


By EpGAR W. KNIGHT 


Opposition to the dependence of the American people upon Europe 
and particularly upon England for educational and cultural support 
and to sending American youth abroad for education was expressed 
before the close of the seventeenth century,’ and this opposition grew 
quite strong after the Revolutionary War. So also did objections to the 
use in this country of textbooks published in England. The author or 
compiler of the pioneer American geography, Jedidiah Morse, deplored 
such use and the dependence of the American people upon Great Brit- 
ain for ‘our laws, our manners, our books, and our modes of thinking.” 
But the book in which Morse protested against imposition of English 
ideas upon Americans itself in 1795 provoked protests from the South 
because of the misinformation, misrepresentations, and ‘‘falsities” which 
the volume was said to contain. Those protests were to be followed by 
many others from the South about textbooks prepared in the North, 
especially as the issue of slavery became more and more acute and 
sectionalism gained in strength. Morse’s geography appears to have 
been among the first textbooks to provoke these sectional protests. 

1See William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (Williamsburg, 
1892- ), Ser. 2, Vol. X (1930), 325-29, for a speech on the subject by a student at the 
College of William and Mary in 1699. Hugh Jones, in The Present State of Virginia 
(London, 1724), 45-47, complained of the practice; and after the Revolution many promi- 
nent Americans, including Washington, Jefferson, and Noah Webster, were vigorous in 
their arguments against sending American youth to foreign countries for education. 
Webster said that he had “too much pride to stand indebted to Great Britain for books 
to learn [sic] our children the letters of the alphabet.” Quoted in Harry R. Warfel, Noah 


Webster, Schoolmaster to America (New York, 1936), 53. 
2 Jedidiah Morse, The American Universal Geography, 2 vols. (Boston, 1793), preface. 
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Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826), father of Samuel F. B. Morse, Ameri- 
can artist and inventor, is often referred to and is perhaps best known 
as the “father of American geography.” He was, however, more 
compiler than original author; and there is some evidence that he was 
not always the careful compiler that he might well have been. He 
seemed not reluctant to draw freely for his material on the work of 
others and often without giving them adequate credit. For this bad 
habit Morse received a rebuke from an eminent Virginian in 1795 in 
about as biting a bit of satire as was ever directed at any geographer. 

Morse was born in Connecticut, was graduated from Yale College 
in 1783, studied theology, and became teacher and Congregational 
minister, serving the church at Charlestown, Massachusetts, for thirty 
years. He became interested in geography and in textbooks on the 
subject, found himself unhappy about those available, and a year after 
graduation from Yale he published Geography Made Easy, the first 
book on geography to be published in the United States. In 1789 he 
published a larger work which he called American Geography, \ater 
editions of which bore the modest title of The American Universal 
Geography, Or, A View of the Present State of All the Empires, King- 
doms, States, and Republics in the Known World, and of the United 
States of America in Particular. 

In the preface to the edition that appeared in Boston in 1793, Morse 
repeated the complaint he had made in the preface to an edition of 
The American Geography of 1789 that Europeans had been the “‘sole 
writers of American Geography, and have too often suffered fancy to 
supply the place of facts, and thus have led their readers into errors, 
while they professed to aim at removing their ignorance.’ Now that 
the United States had become an independent nation it would be 
reproachful for the people of this country “to suffer this ignorance to 
continue; and the rest of the world have a right to expect authentic 
information.” The author said that he had employed four years in the 
preparation of the work, “visited the several states of the Union, and 
maintained an extensive correspondence with men of Science; and in 


every instance has endeavored to derive his information from the most 
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authentic sources: he has also submitted his manuscripts to the inspec- 
tion of Gentlemen in the states, which they particularly described, for 
their correction. It is possible, notwithstanding, and indeed very 
probable, that inaccuracies may have crept in; but he hopes there are 
none of any great importance, and that such as may be observed, will 
not be made the subject of severe censure, but ascribed to some pardon- 
able cause.” 

But there may have been several readers of American Universal 
Geography who seriously doubted whether Morse had derived or had 
tried to derive “his information from the most authentic sources’ and 
perhaps also some who viewed its errors as sufficiently important to 
justify “severe censure.” At least one reader of the book saw no 
“pardonable cause” for its “‘falsities’’ and vigorously resented especially 
Morse’s ‘“‘strictures on the character of the inhabitants of Williams- 
burg.”” Judge St. George Tucker* on May 28, 1795, wrote to ‘the Rev. 
Jedidiah Morse, A. M., Author of ‘American Universal Geography’ ”’ 
a letter which was printed as a pamphlet at Richmond by Thomas 
Nicolson in that year, and which is one of the earliest criticisms of 
sectionalism in textbooks to be voiced in this country. The title page 
of the pamphlet carried the familiar quotation from Shakespeare: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash. . . . But he that filches from me my 
good name... .” The letter or pamphlet was signed ‘By a citizen of 
Williamsburg.” 


At the outset Judge Tucker stated that it was not clear to him why 
“that compilation” should have “been offered to the public under the 
splendid title of the ‘American Universal Geography.’ To the 
author the title may have seemed “luminous,” but the judge had diff- 
culty in comprehending how an American geography could be universal, 
or how a universal geography could be 


... confined to one of the four quarters of the globe. Observing, however, that 


3 St. George Tucker (1752-1827), eminent jurist of Virginia, was graduated from the 
College of William and Mary in 1772, practiced law in Williamsburg, served as professor 
of law in the College of William and Mary, and as judge of the General Court of Virginia. 
He was intensely patriotic and devoted to Virginia and its people. 
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the copy right was secured according to act of Congress,* and recollecting, that 
by that act every book claiming its protection must have a title to distinguish 
it from all others, I was no longer at a loss to conjecture the reasons, which 
might have operated with the author, in selecting one, which was not likely to 
be appropriated by any other person. In conformity to his example, and with 
nearly the same propriety, I have bestowed the title of A LETTER, upon the 
following lines, although I have very little intention of adopting the epistolary 
stile in the remarks which I am about to make upon his work. 


One of the books on geography against which Morse had complained, 
but apparently upon which he nevertheless drew for material, was by 
William Guthrie, and bore the title A New Geographical, Historical, 
and Commercial Grammar; the Present State of the Several Kingdoms 
of the World, which was published in London and went through many 
editions. An advertisement of the twelfth edition (1790),° “corrected 
and improved,” said: “The many editions through which this work 
hath passed, and the rapidity of the sale, are strong and sufficient 
evidences of the approbation of the Public and of their conviction of 
its utility and excellence.’’ Morse himself said in his preface to The 
American Universal Geography that Guthrie’s book stood higher in 
the estimation of the public than any work on geography and that it 
had a very extensive sale in America. But he also said that, with all its 
merits, the work had two capital faults: it was deficient and false in 
its description of the United States and gave too much attention to 
Great Britain. Moreover, Morse questioned the propriety of importing 
schoolbooks from England, since the American people by doing so ran 
the hazard of having their children imbibe from such books the mon- 
archical ideas and the national prejudices of the British. 

In The American Universal Geography, as in most editions of Morse’s 

* Connecticut had enacted legislation on copyright in January, 1783, Massachusetts in 
March of that year, and during the next three years ten other states had enacted copyright 
laws. Initial legislation on the subject by Congress had been passed in 1790, largely as 
the result of the vigorous efforts of Noah Webster, who traveled widely in the interest of 
copyright laws and became known as “the father of American copyright.” Prior to national 
legislation authors lacked adequate legal protection from literary pirates except the little 
afforded by state legislation. See Warfel, Noah Webster, and Ervin C. Shoemaker, Noab 
Webster, Pioneer of Learning (New York, 1936). 


5 Printed for Charles Dilly, in the Poultry; and G. G. J. and J. Robinson, in Pater- 
noster Row. M,DCCXC.” 
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geographies, Virginians, North and South Carolinians, and Georgians 
were made to suffer culturally by comparison with New Englanders in 
general whom Morse had removed safely from “temptations to luxury” 
and to whom he had given highly developed “habits of sobriety and 
temperance.” In New England learning was “more generally diffused 
among all ranks of people than in any other part of the globe; arising 
from the excellent establishment of schools in almost every township.” 
The inhabitants nourished and cherished the arts and sciences and 
cultivated them with immense zeal and diligence, and their colleges 
flourished. Moreover, the New Englanders were not one-sided: ‘The 
athletic and healthy diversions of cricket, foot ball, quoits, wrestling, 
jumping, hopping, foot races, and prison bass [prisoner's base}, are 
universally practiced and some of them in the most populous places 
and by people of almost all ranks.” ‘These statements appeared in 
striking contrast to some Morse had made about the people and condi- 
tions in the South. 

Morse had written: ‘Everything in Williamsburg appears dull, 
forsaken, and melancholy— no trade— no amusements— but the 
infamous one of gaming— no industry, and very little appearance of 
religion."” The “college edifice” [the College of William and Mary} 
was described as “a huge, misshapen pile, ‘which, but that it has a roof, 
would be taken for a brick-kiln.’”’ Although Virginia had “produced 
some of the most distinguished and influential men” that had been 
active in colonial affairs, ‘it is to be observed that this character has 
been obtained for the Virginians by a few eminent men, who have 
taken the lead in all their public transactions, and who, in short, govern 
Virginia; for the great body of the people do not concern themselves 
with politics— so that their government, though nominally republican, 
is, in fact, oligarchal or aristocratical.’’ Morse also had disclosed, 
through reports of ‘ another traveler,” that the young men of Virginia, 


. “generally speaking, are gamblers, cock-fighters, and horse-jockies. To hear 
them converse, you would imagine that the grand point of all science was 
properly to fix a gaff, and touch, with dexterity, the tail of a cock while in 
combat. He who won the last match, the last game, or the last horserace, assumed 
the airs of a hero or German Potentate. The ingenuity of a Locke, or the dis- 
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coveries of a Newton, are considered as infinitely inferior to the accomplish- 
ments of him, who knows when to shoulder a blind cock, or start a fleet horse.” 
The spirit of literary inquiries, if not altogether confined to a few, is, among the 
body of the people evidently subordinate to a spirit of gaming and barbarous 


sports. 
Of North Carolina and North Carolinians Morse had written: 


The general topics of conversation among the men, when cards, the bottle, and 
occurrences of the day do not intervene, are negroes, the prices of indigo, rice, 
tobacco, &c. They appear to have as little taste for the sciences as for religion. 
Political enquiries, and philosophical disquisitions, are attended to but by few 
men of genius and industry, and are too laborious for the indolent minds of the 
people at large. Less attention and respect are paid to the women here, than in 
those parts of the United States where the inhabitants have made greater progress 
in the arts of civilized life... . 

Temperance and industry are not to be reckoned among the virtues of North- 
Carolinians. The time they waste in drinking, idling, and gambling, leaves them 
very little opportunity to improve their plantations or their minds. . . 

... The citizens of North Carolina, who are not better employed, spend their 
time in drinking, or gaming at cards or dice, in cock-fighting, or horse-racing. 
Many of the interludes are filled up with a boxing-match; and these matches 
frequently become memorable by feats of gouging.® 


Morse had written that the South Carolinians were ‘generally 
affable and easy in their manners, and polite and attentive to strangers. 
The ladies want the bloom of the north, but have engaging softness 
and delicacy in their appearance and manners, and many of them pos- 
sess the polite and elegant accomplishments.” He also said the South 
Carolinians ‘possess a natural quickness and vivacity of genius superior 
to the inhabitants of the north; but too generally want that enterprise 
and perserverance, which are necessary for the highest attainments in 
the arts and sciences.” 


Of Georgians, Morse had written: 


No general character will apply to the inhabitants at large. Collected from 
different parts of the world, as interest, necessity or inclination led them, their 
character and manners must of course partake of all the varieties which dis- 


®In a note at this point, Morse supplied a realistic description of this “delicate and 
entertaining diversion, with propriety called gouging.” The American Geography (Second 
edition: London, 1792), 418. 
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tinguished the several states and kingdoms from whence they came. There is 
so little uniformity, that it is difficult to trace any governing principles among 
them. An aversion to labour is too predominant, owing in part to the relaxing 
heat of the climate, and partly to the want of the necessity to excite industry. 
An open and friendly hospitality, particularly to strangers, is an ornamental 
characteristic of a great part of this people. 

Their diversions are various. With some, dancing is a favorite amusement. 
Others take a fancied pleasure at the gaming table, which, however, frequently 
terminates in the ruin of their happiness, fortunes, and constitutions. In the 
upper counties, horse racing and cock fighting prevail, two cruel diversions 
imported from Virginia, and the Carolinas, from whence those who practice 
them principally emigrated. 


It was not what Morse had written about the Carolinians or Georgians 
that aroused the indignation of Judge Tucker, but what “the reverend 
Geographer” had written about Virginians, and more especially about 
Williamsburg and its people. After a brief introductory statement, 
Judge Tucker continued his letter by stating that from the title page 
he had turned to the preface, “finding there that one of the reasons 
which had stimulated the author to undertake his work, was the 
deficiency and falsity in Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar, in describing 
the United States.’” There Judge Tucker hoped to see 


. . . those parts of the “American Universal Geography,” which were neither 
copied not abridged from the Geographical Grammar,’ and more especially such 
as relate to the United States, appear in their full proportions, divested of the 
false colouring of prejudice, and exhibiting truth in all its genuine simplicity 
and lustre. . . . [But he feared that} like the famous Voyager to Brobdignag, 
the author might sometimes have suffered the love of his country “‘to give to 
some points a more favourable turn than the strictness of truth would allow ;” 
and with a view {to} judging, as well as the few moments allowed me to look 
into his book would permit, I turned over the leaves to a part, where I could 
best judge of the accuracy of his information, as well as of his candour and 
impartiality: namely to the article VIRGINIA; where I was apprised by a note, 
that the author had made free use of Jefferson’s notes on Virginia; and this a 
single glance of the eye assured me was very fiterally true. Indeed, the author's 
veneration for Mr. Jefferson’s taste, appears, in one instance, to have made him 
forego the use of his own optics, since in describing certain edifices he pro- 


7 Here Judge Tucker inserted the following footnote: “If I well recollect, Mr. Morse 
acknowledges his second volume to have been chiefly compiled in that manner, from 
Guthrie's Grammar.” 
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nounces them (upon Mr. J 's authority no doubt), to be “rude, mishapen 
piles, which, but that they have roofs, would be taken for common brick-kilns.” 
It is confessed that neither of them appears to have been designed by Palladio, 
or Inigo Jones ;* it is however not impossible that a less refined architect might 
discover some other characteristic distinction from ordinary brick-kilns; such as 
doors, windows, a pediment and a cupola, surmounted with a spire and weather- 
cock, to each. These circumstances, even in the absence of lofty columns, noble 
porticos, superb capitals, and rich cornices, might in general serve to discriminate 
a modern edifice, from a common brick-kiln— But the reverend Geographer 
having caught the infection of taste, was determined to see nothing, but with 
the eyes of a Virtuoso. 


For background, Morse could have had access to Hugh Jones’ The 
Present State of Virginia, which had been published in London in 1724; 
but in a footnote at the beginning of his account of Virginia, Morse 
said that he had made free use of Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on the 
State of Virginia, written in or before 1781, “and somewhat corrected 
and enlarged in the winter of 1782 in answer to Queries proposed to 
the author, by a foreigner of distinction, then residing amongst us.” 
This was the Marquis de Barbé-Marbois, secretary of the French lega- 
tion. The book was printed in France in 1784-1785 and went through 
many editions, the first American edition being printed at Philadelphia 
in 1788. In that book Jefferson said: ‘The college and hospital are 
rude, misshapen piles, which, but that they have roofs, would be taken 
for brick-kilns.’” Morse wrote it this way: “The college edifice is a 
huge, misshapen pile. “Which but that it has a roof, would be taken 
for a brick kiln.’ ’’ William Winterbotham, in the third volume of his 
An Historical, Geographical, Commercial and Philosophical View of 


8 A footnote inserted here reads: “The plan of the College was drawn by Sir Christopher 
Wren.” 

Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) was the English architect who designed St. Paul's 
and many churches and other buildings of great distinction in England. On a tablet on 
St. Paul’s appears the famous epitaph: “Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” Andre 
Palladio (1518-1580) was an Italian architect who designed many splendid Italian palaces 
and country villas. His I quattro libri dell’ architettura (The Four Books of Architecture) 
was translated into every European language. Inigo Jones (1573-1651), English architect 
who has been called “the English Palladio,"’ was selected by James I as surveyor-general 
of English royal buildings and to design a new palace at Whitehall. He is said to have 
designed the Danish royal palaces of Rosenborg and Frederiksborg. He published in 
England, with notes, an edition on Palladio’s work on architecture. 
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the American United States, and of the European Settlements in America 
and the West Indies, published in London in 1795, presented the matter 
this way: “The college edifice is a huge hishapen [sic] pile: ‘which 
but that it has a root [roof} would be taken for a brick kiln.’ ’’ Neither 
Morse nor Winterbotham used quotations marks except on the last part 
of the statement. Judge Tucker could perhaps forgive his fellow- 
alumnus of the College of William and Mary for criticizing architecture 
in Williamsburg, but the New Englander Morse and the British Winter- 
botham,° never. 

Judge Tucker said that if Morse had confined his representations to 
extracts from Jefferson’s book on Virginia, he would not have been 
offended even if “the reverend Geographer” had chosen 


. such passages only as Mr. Jefferson may be supposed to have inserted, in 
order to avoid the imputation of that weakness, which Mr. Lemuel Gulliver 
confesses had some influence over him during his interview with the monarch 
of Brobdignag — but the author of the American Universal Geography having 
interspersed his extracts from Mr. Jefferson’s notes, with some observations of 
his own, it is but justice to that gentleman, that the tares should be separated 
from the wheat.'° The following passage is not copied from the notes on 
Virginia; it appears to have been the genuine production of the author of the 
American Universal Geography ; to be the result of his own observation, or the 
illusion of his own fancy; not to bestow upon it a harsher epithet. 

“Everything in Williamsburg appears dull, forsaken and melancholy— no 
trade, no amusements, but the infamous one of gaming, no industry, and very 
little appearance of religion. The unprosperous state of the College, but prin- 
cipally the removal of the seat of government, have contributed much to the 
decline of this city.”"™ 


® Winterbotham wrote or compiled his geography while serving a sentence in Newgate 
prison on political charges. It was reprinted in New York by an English bookseller and 
contained nearly six hundred pages lifted verbatim from the work by Morse, who refused 
to ignore the offence and brought suit under the copyright law, with James Kent, after- 
wards chancellor of New York, and Alexander Hamilton as counsel. This was one of the 
earliest cases involving copyright in this country and came to be recognized as a precedent. 
It was decided in April, 1798, to the full satisfaction of Morse. 

10 Tucker has the following footnote at this point: “And behold an enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat.—St. Mathew [sic]}.” 

11 Tucker supplied here the following citation: “Morse’s Geography, vol. 1, p. 551.” 

The title page of the edition of 1793 gives “Part I, being a new edition of the Ameri- 
can Geography, corrected and greatly enlarged.” The seat of government had been re- 
moved from Williamsburg to Richmond in 1780, 
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Judge Tucker thought that if Morse had ever read the “deserted 
Village by Doctor Goldsmith,” or if his heart had ever vibrated with 
“emotions of philanthropy,” he might have lamented the decline of 
Williamsburg: 


. and could Williamsburg expect a better fate when the feeble prop of her 
existence was removed to Richmond? But surely the remnant of her inhabitants, 
whose property had been depreciated by that event, even before it crumbled into 
dust, must have expected compassion in the breast of a stranger. . . . But the 
reverend author of the American Universal Geography felt none of these 
emotions ; like Smellfungus and Mundungus he seems to have “‘set out with the 
spleen ; and, traveling straight on’? without one generous sentiment, was never 
seduced from his road by Jove or pity; and sorry I am to add, that even the 
allurements of truth appear to have been equally ineffectual. 

“No trade,” says the reverend Geographer, “no amusements but the infamous 
one of gaming, no industry, and but very little appearance of religion.” — 
Heavens what a picture! A few more touches of the reverend Geographer’s pen 
would have exhibited to us Sodom, or Gomorrah, on the eve of eternal wrath— 
But had this teacher of the gospel of Christ participated of that charity which 
his divine master taught was the first of virtues; or had he inherited any portion 
of the benevolence of that amiable Patriarch, whose intercessions in behalf of 
those devoted cities is recorded by the inspired author of the Pentateuch, he 
could have found ten righteous persons, whose virtues might have averted the 
thunders of his indignation from the place. Would the reader suppose that 
Williamsburg, at the moment when the author drew this horrid picture, was 
the residence of three’* ministers of the gospel, a’ judge who now graces the 
bench of the supreme court of the United States, and of the chancellor of the 


12 A footnote by Tucker reads: “Mr. Morse’s progress through Virginia was extremely 
rapid.” 

Reference is to Laurence Sterne’s A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy 
(1768). Smellfungus “saw every object distorted by his spleen” and Mundungus traveled 
throughout Europe “without one generous connection or pleasurable anecdote to tell of.” 

18 Tucker's footnote: “The present bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Vir- 
ginia, and two other clergymen, who have more than once been deputies to the Episcopal 
conventions of the United States.” 

According to Lyon G. Tyler, “The persons referred to here were James Madison, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, and Revs. John Bracken and Robert Andrews, some time pro- 
fessors at the college.” See his “Notes by the Editor,” accompanying a reprinting of 
Tucker's pamphlet, together with a letter from Tucker to Judge John Tyler, in William 
and Mary College Historical Quarterly, Ser. 1, Vol. Il (1894), 198. 

14 Tucker's footnote: “These gentlemen are not less distinguished by their private 
virtues than by the importance of their public functions.” 

Lyon G. Tyler stated that the gentlemen here referred to “were Judge John Blair and 
Chancellor George Wythe.” sid. 
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state of Virginia, to whose conscience that of his country is confided without a 
partner! Figure to yourself, gentle reader, this groupe employed at the infamous 
amusement of gaming! Imagine them, if you can, occupied in cheating, sharping, 
palming, swearing, and doing every other opprobrious act, which the infamous 
vice of gambling is generally supposed to give birth to; contrast with this, that 
piety, morality, inflexible integrity, and purity of conscience, which ought to 
shine through the life and conversation of a christian bishop or minister, a judge 
of the supreme court of the United States; and a chancellor whose jurisdiction 
extends over more than half million of people; — And if thou hast not less 
charity than Smellfungus and Mundungus, thou wilt not believe that any thing 
infamous ought to be ascribed to them, unless thou hast the evidence of a 
credible witness sanctioned by an oath— And if such men be comprehended 
among those to whom infamy is ascribed, wonder not that Jess distinguished 
characters, though not less innocent of infamy, have been involved in the same 
general obloquy, by the author of the American Universal Geography.*® 


Judge Tucker particularly resented Morse’s indirect slurs on the lack 
of religious interests among the people: 


There is however one amusement to which the inhabitants of Williamsburg are 
not a little addicted, and as it is not very common elsewhere, I shall take the 
liberty to mention it— Among the Edifices which have hitherto withstood the 
shock of desolation, there is one, which the reader who relies upon the justice 
and candour of the author of the American Universal Geography, would prob- 
ably not expect to hear of, namely, a church dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God: in this church there is a well toned Organ; and among the ancient 
inhabitants of this place, who neither migrated to more prosperous places in the 


15 Tucker's footnote: ‘The writer of this letter hath spent more than ten years of his 
life in Williamsburg—Four of them between the age of nineteen and twenty-five, a period 
of life when prudence rarely guides our footsteps—His acquaintance at that time (from 
1771 to 1775), was pretty general among the inhabitants; yet he cannot recollect that he 
was ever present where the company amused themselves with gaming, unless playing for 
a few pence, or at most, shillings, deserve that epithet, nor does he suppose that in all 
that period he ever saw a pack of cards, or any other implement of gaming introduced 
a dozen times.— He removed to Williamsburg in 1789, and has resided there ever since; 
and during that period he is well persuaded that he has not seen a pack of cards three 
times in any company: nor does he believe that any civilized part of the globe is more 
perfectly exempt from the vice of gaming. That transient persons may sometimes game 
at taverns is very possible, though he has rarely heard of any instance of it. But to draw 
the character of a people from such instances, would be almost as illiberal, as to suppose 
that all clergymen were uncharitable and censorious, because Mr. Morse has in the present 
instance so far deviated from the injunctions of candour and benevolence—— Mr. Morse 
visited Williamsburg about the year 1787, and spent one, or at most two days, there, as I 
am informed. It seems wonderful that the manners of a people should have totally changed 
in less than two years.” 
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union, nor yet set out for “that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns,” is the organist; whose skill in his profession still secures him 
a small subscription from his fellow villagers, as well as a competent number 
of pupils for his support. A week rarely passes in which a number of the 
inhabitants do not assemble for the purpose of passing an hour or two at church, 
while the ancient organist, or some of his pupils perform upon this instru- 
ment;... 

This naturally leads me to notice the reverend Geographer’s observation that 
there is very little appearance of religions in Williamsburg. Did he expect to 
see a procession like the triumphal entry of St. Rosolia at Palermo; or the eleva- 
tion of the host at Rome, or the celebration of an Auto de Fe at Madrid! Or 
did he expect to hear the ministers of Christ — “‘calling out aloud, like the 
prophets of Baal, cutting themselves with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out, and leaping upon the Altars!” If any of the followers of Christ 
have proposed to themselves such examples for imitation I pity them: and 
rejoice that the congregation which I frequent can listen with respectful silence 
to the admonitions of their teacher, or join him in prayer with inward fervor, 
instead of such extravagant manifestations of zeal.** 


Judge Tucker could not guess the apology which 


. . . the author of the American Universial Geography can make to his sub- 
scribers, to whom he held out the promise of correcting falsities, for thus grossly 
and inhumanly encreasing their number; or what atonement for thus wantonly 
aspersing the moral character of a set of people, few of whom recollect to have 
seen him, and none, to have given him cause of offence. . . . A more unprovoked 
attack, I believe, has rarely been made. One more groundless I am persuaded 
never was made, by a person claiming the smallest pretensions to credibility. If 
Mr. Morse in any future edition of his American Universal Geography, should 
think proper to bestow a paragraph upon Williamsburg, it is to be hoped, that 
he will at least expunge all that he has said respecting the moral and religious 
character of its inhabitants: They will be content that the place of their residence 
be represented as dull, forsaken and melancholly; they will submit to be bereft 
of all amusements, whatsoever, rather than retain one, only, that is infamous. 
They will acquiesce in the loss of trade and industry, but they beg that their 
good name may not be filched from them, and that they be permitted to retain 


16 Tucker's footnote: “The inhabitants of Williamsburg are, generally, members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church: the minister of their church is a very respectable clergyman 
of that denomination, who hath been twenty years in that office: divine service is performed 
by him every week, and his congregations are generally as large as the village may be 
expected to afford. I could never discover any difference between their deportment, and 
that of episcopal congregations in other parts of the United States; and it is uncharitable 
to suppose that the devotions of that denomination of christians are not as sincere, as 
those of any other.” 
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the religion and mode of worship which they prefer, and not compelled to adopt 
forms and ceremonies to which they probably could not approve.'* 

After copying the extract which I have quoted from the American Universal 
Geography, I had only time to glance my eye over the general character given 
of the people of Virginia; of which, as I did not copy it, I shall only observe, 
that it appeared to me from the cursory view I had of it, (though perhaps I am 
mistaken) to have been borrowed from a traveller of great note, and respon- 
sibility, without doubt; one Smith,'* I think, who made his observations on the 
character, customs, and manners of the Virginians, whilst he officiated as a 
groom to a gentleman near Fredericksburg. Whether this person was some 
eminent character in disguise (for I am told that in England every nobleman 
will condescend to play the groom) I can not pretend to say. But if he appeared 
in his proper character in Virginia, the author of the American Universal 
Geography is not likely to improve much upon Guthrie’s Grammar, either in 
supplying deficiencies, or correcting falsities, from the information of such a 
Visitor. Indeed if his deviations from Guthrie’s work are not more successful 
in correcting falsities, than either his own observations above quoted, or those 
of Mr. Smith, the possessors of the original with the humble title of a Grammar, 
will not readily exchange it for an interpolated abridgement, though decorated 
with the pompous title of the “American Universal Geography.” 


17 Here Judge Tucker had a very lengthy footnote about Williamsburg and the College 
of William and Mary. That part which had to do with the college is as follows: “There 
are six professorships— One of moral philosophy, and the belle lettres; one of mathe- 
matics; one of laws; one of modern languages and two of humanity. To the college 
belongs an extensive library, and an apparatus which is probably not exceeded by any 
upon the continent: the course of natural philosophy is much more comprehensive than 
is usual in most colleges. In moral philosophy the students are examined from the ablest 
writers on logic, the belle lettres, ethics, natural law of nations and politics. In mathe- 
matics a regular course both elementary and practical is pursued— In law a course of 
lectures is annually delivered on the principles of civil government of the United States 
and of the state of Virginia. In the modern languages, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German may be acquired; most of the students acquire the two former. . . . The college 
is so far from being in a declining state, that the number of students is now considerably 
greater than before the revolution. At the end of the last term, viz. about the beginning 
of the present month their numbers were between forty and fifty. 

“This college has probably produced its full quota of men of eminence on the political 
theatre of the United States. Men of high professional character in law, physics, and 
divinity, have there also imbibed the elements of science; and not a few of them have 
been indebted to it, for their whole education. . . . In short, how contemptible soever, 
Williamsburg, arrogating to herself the rank and honors of a metropolitan city, might 
have appeared in the eyes of a traveller, few villages can boast of a more pleasant 
Situation, more respectable inhabitants, or a more agreeable and friendly society.” 

18 According to Lyon G. Tyler, this reference was to John F. D. Smyth, author of 
A Tour in the United States of America, 2 vols. (London, 1784). See William and Mary 
College Historical Quarterly, Ser. 1, Vol. Il, p. 198. 
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Judge John Tyler’ shared Judge Tucker's resentment of Morse’s 
criticisms of Williamsburg and its inhabitants. A copy of Judge Tucker's 
letter or pamphlet, which was dated at Williamsburg, May 28, 1795, 
was sent to Judge Tyler, who wrote to its author on July 10 of that 
year from Greenway: 


I received a Pamphlet written by a Citizen of Williamsburg, by the hands of 
Mr. Semple, from you, in answer to Mr. Jedidiah Morse, whose silly and 
prejudiced Opinion of the People of Williamsburg and everything belonging to 
it is truly and sensibly refuted and brought into contempt. 

. . the name of this Geographer evinces his locality of sentiment and the 
place of his Birth, where I will undertake to say there is scarcely such a thing as 
a fellow-feeling prevailing, although we are consolidated and made One—no 
Philanthropy— nothing like that liberality of Sentiment which pervades and 
animates our Southern world. 

To be sure, how many dirty efforts are made by these Northern cattle to 
reduce the consequence of Virginia. 

Every circumstance of human Life (both civil and political) proves how unfit 
the States are for such a Union as ours. How many Males and Females are 
there, who might live tolerably happy merely as Friends and Neighbors, who 
would not be happy if married together? Tempers, customs, manners, Education 
and a thousand things more shou'd be weighed and consider'd before an Union 
should take place. But God help us! we are allied too closely and strong to 
be divorc’d easily, although our Husbands and Wives shou’d be ever so 
tyrannical. 


Judge Tyler thought perhaps that was enough for the moment to 
say about Morse and his geography. If that should not be enough, 
“the Treaty? will make up the deficiency, and of this I am not in 
temper to speak either with temper or in words of respect for the great 
Agent who has been so kind as to legislate in conclave with Granville 
[sic} our best Rights away; and moreover to establish a court of 


19 John Tyler (1747-1813), a Revolutionary patriot, judge, governor of Virginia, stood 
with Patrick Henry against Virginia's ratification of the federal constitution, fearing that 
it would be perilous to liberty in this country. In 1811 Tyler became judge of the federal 
court of the District of Virginia. In his message as governor in 1809, Tyler was vigorous 
in his argument for legislative aid for education, and severely criticized the legislature for 
“its failure, by reason of a fatal apathy and parsimonious policy, to provide state schools.” 
Tyler's interest was a great influence in the establishment of the Literary Fund of Virginia 
in February, 1810. His message to the legislature of Virginia in 1809 appears in the 
House Journal for that year. 

20 The reference is of course to the Jay treaty of 1794. 
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Judicature within the States to grant Judgments on British debts vs. the 
American People— O People, where is thy Spirit?” 
Then Judge Tyler returned to ‘the Pamphlet’: 


I hope Mr. J* Morse will be convinced that there is yet at poor Will: Mary one 
professor whose abilities and virtue are fully equal to the Task of retrieving 
that station to which she is justly entitled in y* eyes of the learn’d and rescuing 
her from the hands of ignorance, the parent of prejudice and violence, and that 
this professor is St. George Tucker, a Judge of the Gen! Court of Virginia and 
professor of Law in W™ & Mary College, who I am sure professes also human- 
ity, liberality of sentiment, and Geographical knowledge enough to deteck a 
falsehood utter'd by whom it may. [He expressed the hope that Judge Tucker, 
who had} . . . all the wit and Satire of the old Dean of St. Patrick . . . would 
be as industrious in lashing the iniquities of the Times; would have a good 
effect. If I had your literary advantages, I wou'd never cease to scourge, until 
I had in some degree worked a reformation. Dam the Treaty, Jay and Morse, 
how they perplex me — one by his universal Geography confined to a spot, the 
other by his universal and everlasting peace, which his Britanick Majesty invokes 
God to forbid should ever be interrupted, which can last but a moment if on 
the faith of him or his Creatures our peace is to depend. 1 wonder what Idea 
these gen™ have of universal and everlasting, and particularly what Jay under- 
stands by reciprocity. 

. . . But Jedidiah’s universality is like his mental Faculties, confined within 
a very narrow circle, indeed. Such also his moral obligations or he wou’d not 
have departed from the Truth so grossly. 


But not all comments by Southerners on Morse’s work were so sharp 
as those by Tucker and Tyler. Reverend James Madison, president of 
the College of William and Mary from 1777 until his death in 1812, 
wrote Morse in 1792: “The only part of your account of Virginia, 
which, on a bare perusal, might seem to need correction, is that related 
to the manners of the country; and here a native should always be 
diffident, especially when the colours of the picture appear to him to 
be unjust to the original, towards which he may be supposed not to be 
impartial.”** But on February 1, 1800, Madison wrote to Jefferson: 
“Morse is a blockhead. — I enclose a letter from our Friend Tucker 
to him. — You will find, that he is treated as he deserved; & with him 
the whole Tribe of Sycophants.’’** 


21 Quoted in William B. Sprague, The Life of Jedidiah Morse (New York, 1874), 212. 
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George Washington wrote to Richard Henderson on June 19, 1788, 
saying that European publications respecting the United States were 
“commonly defective. . . . Guthrie, though somewhat better informed 
is not absolutely correct. There is now ‘an American Geography pre- 
paring for the press by a Mr. Morse of New Haven in Connecticut’ 
which, from the pains the Author has taken in travelling through the 
States and acquiring information from the principal characters in each, 
will probably be much more exact & useful.””** 

On July 17, 1793, Washington wrote to Morse, thanking him for ‘a 
sett of the American universal geography, &, at the same time be 
assured you have my best wishes that you may be amply rewarded for 
the time and labour spent in producing so useful a work.’’** Washington 
also wrote Morse, on June 20, 1797, thanking him for a copy of “the 
American Gazetteer’ and expressing ‘‘my belief that it will be found 
a most useful and valuable work.’ 

In 1795 Thomas Jefferson wrote some notes for Professor Christoph 
Daniel Ebeling, the eminent German geographer and scholar, who was 
preparing a “Biography and History of North America,” and who had 
given Jefferson the names of some persons in this country from whom 
he was getting information for the book. In his notes on the subject 
Jefferson referred to Morse and Noah Webster as ‘‘Good authorities 
for whatever relates to the Eastern states, & perhaps as far South as 
the Delaware.’** In a letter to Bishop James Madison, on January 31, 
1800, Jefferson referred to “The Illumination against which ‘illuminate 
Morse’ as he is now called, & his ecclesiastical & monarchial associates 
have been making such a hue and cry.’ 

President Joseph Caldwell, of the University of North Carolina, 

22 “Letters of Rev. James Madison, President of William and Mary College, to Thomas 
Jefferson,” in William and Mary College Historical Quarterly, Ser. 2, Vol. V (1925), 148. 

23 John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington, 37 vols. (Washing- 
ton, 1931-1940), XXIX, 522. 

24 Ibid., XX XIII, 12-13. 

25 Ibid.. XX XV, 468. In a letter of February 28, 1799, Washington thanked Morse 
for a copy of “your Thanksgiving Sermon.” Ibid., XX XVII, 148. 

26 Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 10 vols. (New York, 


1892-1899), VII, 45. 
27 [bid., 419. 
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wrote to Morse from Chapel Hill, on November 25, 1805: “I have 
been long enough conversant with the enjoyments of knowledge, and 
I hove of religion, to be sensible in no small degree to the pleasure of 
a correspondence between those who make them a common cause. 
When I consider the merited fame you have acquired, and the distinc- 
tion you have given to your country by your geographical researches 
and publications I feel diffident of proving myself worthy of that 
acquaintance, . . . should I find them, and collect confidence enough 
to offer any addition to the geographical description of our State.’ 

Morse apparently learned of Tucker's criticism from the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, to which Tucker had sent a copy of the printed 
version of his “Letter,” and in rebuttal he prepared the following 
statement, ‘which he wishes may be deposited with the Letter in the 
Archives of the Society’’:*° 


To the Mass.'* Historical Society. 

The Author of ‘The American Universal Geography” has read with attention 
the “Letter” addressed (but not sent) to him by “‘a citizen of Williamsburg,” in 
Virginia; a copy of whh has been sent to the Historical Society. — He thanks 
the member of the Society who was so good as to lend it to him as he would 
not probably otherwise have seen it. He takes the liberty to return the Letter 
with a few remarks upon it, which he wishes may be deposited with the Letter 
in the Archives of the Society. 


28 The original of this letter is in the Princeton University Library. A copy is in the 
University of North Carolina Library. Caldwell subscribed to Morse’s Panoplist, which he 
had begun in 1805 in answer to the “liberal” clergy in the Congregationalist Church of 
Massachusetts and in behalf of orthodoxy. 

29 Morse’s rebuttal is the property of the New York Public Library and is here used 
by its permission. A photocopy is in the University of North Carolina Library. There is 
“nothing in the Morse Papers showing previous publication,” according to a letter of 
October 29, 1946, from Mr. Robert W. Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts of the New York 
Public Library, to Edgar W. Knight. Mr. Hill also wrote that the “initials R. C. M. at 
the top of the letter and the material adjacent to those initials represent Richard Cary 
Morse (1795-1868), one of Jedidiah’s sons.” He also suggested that the copy in the 
New York Public Library “may be a preliminary draft. A fair or revised copy was then 
sent to the Massachusetts Historical Society to serve as the basis of a letter to be sent out 
on the letterhead and as an official act of that Society. Consequently, there must be three 
texts of this one item: our rough draft or copy, a fair copy in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and a draft sent by that Society to Mr. Tucker.”” But Mr. Stephen T. Riley, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society, wrote (letter to Edgar W. Knight, 
October 28, 1946) that that Society has ‘no trace of Morse’s rebuttal,” no record of having 
received Morse’s criticisms on Tucker's letter. 
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1. The Author of the Letter, whoever he may be, (& he is not the better for 
attempting to injure a man in the dark)— was evidently very angry when he 
wrote; & from such a person we are not to expect candid criticism, just observa- 
tions, or handsome treatment; & therefore it is not to be wondered at that the 
Letter should be, as it is, destitute of all these. 

2. His criticism on the title of the Geography whh he has all along taken 
care (I know not whether ignorantly or by design) to mutilate by leaving out 
the word The is not only trivial but unfounded. The American Univ. Geog. 
obviously means The Universal Geog.’ or the Geog.” of the whole world, 
compiled in America, to distinguish it from other works of the same kind 
compiled in other parts of the world. This was the Author’s meaning, and he 
thinks it conveyed with sufficient accuracy and clearness. And he presumes it is 
not very exceptionable, or it would not escaped from other learned Critics upon 
the work. 

3. It was hardly candid in the writer of the Letter, to (undertake to condemn) 
pronounce sentence of condemnation on a work of 1200 pages after only “a 
few moments” (p. 4) perusal — & upon reading little more than the title page 
— the preface, & some parts of the description of Virginia, & even then (except 
a single paragraph) with “a glance of the eye” (p. 13). The writer's ‘‘progress” 
through the Geog.” was at least as “rapid” as the Geographer’s ‘Progress 
through Virginia” and if the latter was censurable for being too hasty in forming 
his opinion of the character of the Virginians, the former is not less so, for his 
sudden condemnation of the Geography. It destroys the force of a censure when 
the reprover falls into the same fault which he reproves in another. 

4. With respect to the obnoxious paragraph quoted from the Geography, the 
writer of the Letter concedes that the greater part of it is true (p. 15 note). 
The observations whh bear upon the moral and religious character of the people 
of Williamsburg, however just they may have been (& the Author wrote that 
he had various good reasons to believe to be a true account at the time) — it 
is acknowledged readily, may not have been justifiable—on the principle that 
the truth is not at all times to be spoken. The Author of the Geo.” is willing 
to add further, that he may have expressed himself in terms too strong & too 
general, for he never supposed that there were no respectable good characters 
in Williamsburg. In general observations it is always understood that there 
are exceptions. The Author rejoices in the amelioration of the manners, re- 
ligions, trade, industry, & literature in Williamsburg, since he visited it in 1786 
— & will very gladly announce it to the world in the Edition of his work which 
is now in the press— [And if his public reproofs, have contributed in any 
degree to this amelioration, of the people in this city, (as is not improbable 
from the Keenness of their feelings under them) he will cheerfully submit to 
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the reproaches he may suffer in consequence—& whh are the common reward 
of all faithful reprovers. }*° 

5. “Mr. Morse’s progress through Virginia (says the Author of the Letter) 
was extremely rapid.’ (p. 7 Note). ‘Spent one, or at most two days,” in 
Williamsburg ‘about the year 1787.” (p. 10 Note) Remark. Mr. M. passed 
through Virginia in the fall of 1786. He spent twenty days in Virginia, three 
at Williamsburg, one of them the Sabbath. The writer of the Letter as he 
informs us page 10 note came to Williamsburg in 1789 three years after Mr. M. 
visited it. Whatever was true concerning Williamsburg in 1786, may not have 
been true since 1789. Whatever may have been the case in respect, to gaming 
&c between 1771 & 1775 & since 1789—Mr. M. saw much gaming in Wil- 
liamsburg (as well as in various other parts of Virginia) —& he saw very little 
appearance of religion or industry.**! 

6. ‘It appeared to me says the citizen of Williamsburg from a glance of my 
eye over the general character given of the people of Virginia, (though perhaps 
1 am mistaken) to have been borrowed from a traveler of great note—one 
Smith.” Remark. Mr. M. never read the work here alluded to—He drew his 
character of the Virginians from his own observations & enquiries, & its just- 
ness has been confirmed by many impartial & competent judges—and if it be a 
true character (& it has not been disproved, for assertions & angry reproaches 
are not proof) Mr. M. is not to be blamed, for its not being a good character. 
A writer is not at liberty to sacrifice truth to philanthropy. He may let bad char- 
acters alone it is true & say nothing about them; & this, Mr. M. conceives to be 
his only fault (if it is to be so called) in characterizing some of the people of 
the United States. He perhaps ought to have let the dark side of their charac- 
ter alone, & showed the bright side only. He has the satisfaction, however, to 
believe, that notwithstanding the abuse he has received from other writers be- 
sides the citizen of Williamsburg, his plainness in exposing certain vices, pre- 
dominant in some of the United States, has not been unattended with important 
good consequences. He has at least been told so by gentlemen from those States, 
& has received their thanks. Finally, the /ittle good contained in the Letter in 


80 The material here enclosed in brackets had been crossed out, presumably by Morse, 
which may indicate that he was making a rough draft. 

51 The asterisk refers to the following note at the end of the statement, designed either 
to be inserted here or as a footnote: 

“*The Sabbath Mr. M. spent at Williamsburg, was a very pleasant day— there was 
no public worship— & though the reason of its omission was asked from the most respecta- 
ble gentlemen in the town, none was assigned— They knew of no indisposition in their 
stated minister & seemed little concerned to know the cause why there was no public 
service.— Some of the citizens had actually forgotten that it was the Sabbath— One man 
was met by his neighbour on that day going with his team after a load of wood. On being 
asked where he was going with his team ye Sabbath, had with surprise, declared that he 
did not know that it was the Sabbath.” 
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question, Mr. M. will readily receive and improve; the errors of ignorance he 
will excuse; the malignancy of heart manifested, he will forgive. 

Morse’s geographies seem to have had a somewhat reputable place 
in the South for at least forty years. They were being used in the early 
part of the nineteenth century in a Methodist school which had been 
established in Harrisonburg, Virginia, in 1794 under the direction of 
Bishop Francis Asbury;** a leading bookstore in Raleigh in 1829** in- 
cluded Morse’s books in its list of texts for the schools in North Caro- 
lina; reports of the county school commissioners of Virginia, on “the 
progress and state of the primary schools under their direction for the 
year 1834,” showed that the counties of Brunswick, Mecklenburg, and 
perhaps others were using Morse’s texts in these schools;** and under 
an act of 1843, by which Arkansas undertook to provide what seems 
to have been at least a semi-uniform list of textbooks for the schools, 
Morse’s geographies were included in the list of books to be purchased 
for distribution to the counties of that state. 





Book Reviews: AN Epitor’s PoINT OF VIEW 


By Frep C. COoLe 


Many persons who adversely criticize book reviews in professional 
journals have in mind specific failures; the successful reviews seem not 
to attract equally critical attention. It is worth while, therefore, to dis- 
cuss some of the factors that are present in competent reviews and to 
note several causes for inadequate appraisals. Another purpose of this 
paper is to contribute to a more general understanding of the functions, 
problems, and obligations of editors and reviewers in order that the 
review sections of scholarly publications may be improved.’ 

82John W. Wayland, A History of Rockingham County, Virginia (Dayton, Va., 1912), 
287. 

83 Raleigh Register, November 5, 1829. 

84 Documents of the House of Delegates of Virginia, 1835-1836, Doc. 4, pp. 20, 24. 


1 This paper was presented in similar form at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association in Birmingham, November 2, 1946. 
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One task of a managing editor of a historical magazine is to deter- 
mine what books should be reviewed in his publication. Space is limited 
and, except in periods of paper shortage, books are issued from the 
presses in amazing numbers. A plethora of books demands selection. 
The scope of the magazine—that is, the definition of its field—will 
ordinarily solve most of the problems of selection automatically. Works 
of wide scope are usually included if they are by mature scholars or of 
an interpretative nature, even though they barely touch the field of the 
magazine’s interest. When doubt arises concerning a book, its interest 
and value to the readers of the magazine determine whether it merits 
a notice. 

Assignment of space is regrettably, but necessarily, often determined 
in a haphazard fashion. It is an impossible task for an editor to read 
all of the books submitted for review; even if such a task were prac- 
ticable the editor would not be erudite or discriminating enough to 
reach judicious decisions in most cases. The standing of the author, the 
prejudice of the editor, the length of the study, and the value of the 
work are factors which play a prominent role. Occasionally a heavy 
book (by weight) is unfortunately allowed more words than a light 
one (again by weight) although the smaller book may be much more 
significant. Sorry books are sometimes granted more space than good 
ones because they happen to be longer. Such a decision is at times 
purposeful, however, as much more space is often needed to tell why 
a book is bad than is necessary to explain that a book is good. Review- 
ers themselves are in the best position to judge the length required for 
a proper review, and the ideal solution would be to allow complete 
freedom in this regard. But some reviewers submit essays of ten or 
fifteen pages rather than reviews of appropriate length. This difficulty, 
added to the limitation of space, necessitates rather definite restric- 
tions. A request from the reviewer, however, indicating that more than 
the assigned space is required for an adequate appraisal is usually 
granted. 

The choice of reviewers is ordinarily a more difficult task. The editor 
and the board of editors, who perform an especially valuable service 
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in suggesting appropriate reviewers, hope to avoid the development 
of cliques. The editor desires to utilize the services of persons best 
qualified to evaluate books, but at the same time he wishes to increase 
the magazine's contributing clientele. Complexity is furthered by the 
fact that nearly every person who writes a historical book, however 
small its scope, is displeased unless it is reviewed by a historian of 
established reputation—and by one who is generous. Also, from the 
point of view of the reader of the review, it is important that its writer 
be objective and capable of expressing himself succinctly and lucidly. 
Thus, the editor faces a dilemma. A solution is reached, by trial and 
error, of increasing the number of reviewers as much as practicable 
without lessening the quality of the reviews. Significant books which 
are the result of many years of labor or which are the interpretations 
of mature scholars are usually assigned to persons who are recognized 
as authorities in the same or closely related fields. Young scholars, or 
rather inexperienced reviewers, are generally called upon at first to 
appraise books that are monographic in nature. Reviews by young 
scholars are frequently more conscientiously prepared and thus are 
more satisfactory as criticism than those written by more heavily bur- 
dened, older scholars. 

A fourth factor of concern to the book review editor is that of get- 
ting reviews submitted within a reasonable time. Because most his- 
torical magazines are quarterlies, the appearance of reviews in their 
columns inevitably is late. To complicate matters, some reviews are 
received a year or so after the deadline assigned. (Some are not sub- 
mitted at all!) Contrariwise, reviews are at times forwarded within a 
week or less. In each case an obviously unsatisfactory condition faces 
the editor. The late reviews have lost much of their value and interest 
to the profession, the author, and the publisher, while the extremely 
early ones have likely been prepared too hastily. 

Properly, reviews are given a minimum of editorial attention. Punc- 
tuation and capitalization must be harmonized with the magazine's 
style, misspelled words must be corrected, and occasionally a rough 
spot must be improved ; otherwise, except when more difficult problems 
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occur, they are sent to the printer as submitted. Some reviews are the 
product of hasty effort, however, and considerable revision is necessary 
in order to make them acceptable. In such cases the contributions are 
returned to the writer for revision or for concurrence in editorial 
changes. If there is a possibility that changes have affected meaning, 
the reviewer must be given opportunity to inspect revisions, for an 
editor does not want to place himself in the position of interpreting 
what another thought of the book. A considerable number of reviews 
doubtless should be rejected outright, but this is a problem which defies 
complete solution. Rejection of an adversely critical review or the work 
of a sycophant would probably result in accusations of bias. The only 
practical solution seems to be to deny the writer of a shoddy piece 
further utilization of the pages of the magazine for similar incompetent 
writing or propaganda. 

One other matter of much concern faces the editor. In what manner 
are rebuttals to an appraisal of a book to be handled? ‘Communica- 
tions” are usually of little usefulness either to the authors or to re- 
viewers, though they apparently provide much pleasure for some 
readers, particularly if there is a vicious attack. A communication or 
rebuttal is the only means, however, whereby the author can express 
his protest against an unfair or inaccurate review. The editor’s concern 
here is again one of space, clarity, and appropriate phraseology. To 
cite an extreme example involving most of the aspects of the problem 
may help to explain the difficulties involved. A long rebuttal, sub- 
mitted to the editors of a magazine, had been prepared on a typewriter 
that wrote in curves. It was almost impossible to read and was beyond 
their understanding. Presented as the brief of a lawyer whom the 
writer asserted he had consulted, it did not make sense. As it was 
feared that others might also have difficulty in comprehending the 
rebuttal, an attempt was made to decipher it, both the words and their 
intended meaning. The piece was then returned to the writer for his 
comments relative to the editorial suggestions. Inctead of commenting 
on the editor’s suggestions, he apparently passed over the proposed 
revisions and submitted an even more obscure brief. Submission, edit- 
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ing, non-recognition, and resubmission went on for weeks and months 
and the correspondence folder attained a thickness of half an inch. 
Finally after portions of the author's views were discerned, and in 
order to be free to handle other work, the complaint was printed. Not 
to this day, however, has the meaning of the rebuttal become clear. 
The author certainly felt that he and the subject of his biography had 
been done an injustice, for he wrote to that effect to the president of 
the editor's institution. Otherwise, his historical cipher was never de- 
coded. In some cases rebuttals, rejoinders, and rebuttals to the rejoin- 
ders would go on indefinitely if the editor permitted. It has been ac- 
cepted as an appropriate rule to allow as much space as practicable in 
one issue for each instance of this type of criticism. Rarely are the of- 
fended author and the offensive reviewer satisfied with the outcome. 
If inaccuracies are pointed out, however, the space given to such ma- 
terial is not wasted. 

In general, there appear to be three main purposes of book reviews: 
to sell books, to provide information about new contributions to knowl- 
edge and interpretation, and to assist in evaluating and appraising 
current works—that is, to serve as a critical bibliographical guide. 
Reviews in professional journals have primarily the second and third 
purposes as an end. 

It is believed that if the general aims of reviews in historical journals 
are fulfilled, four criteria should be met. Doubtless many variations 
and additions to these tests can be made, but an adequate review con- 
forms to the following: 

1. It gives a concise resumé and exposition of the book’s contents 
and shows its place in the literature on the same or similar subjects. 

2. It offers a definite, honest estimate of the book and conveys an 
impression of the work's quality. 

3. It points out whether the statements of fact and quotations are 
accurate and whether they have been honestly and effectively used to 
support the conclusions reached. 

4. It suggests whether the book is effectively written. 

Before discussing these criteria and suggesting wherein some reviews 
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fail to fulfill their purposes, it is appropriate to emphasize that a large 
percentage of scholarly reviews, or rather reviews by scholars, deserve 
only praise. Many individuals in the historical profession spend as 
much time and thought in writing a review as others give to the prepa- 
ration of a full-length article. When the editor receives a carefully 
prepared and thoughtful review, he has only to place a few unintel- 
ligible marks on the margin, send it to the printer, and sit back to take 
reflected credit. On the opposite side of the picture are those indi- 
viduals who accept the task of reviewing a book as a matter of the 
utmost insignificance. They read the blurb, finger through the pages, 
particularly the latter ones, to find a couple of typographical errors, 
think of a few well-turned phrases, and then, in a matter of thirty 
minutes or so the review is complete. Corrections, if any, are made 
with the bluntest pencil available, and, without having the ‘‘contribu- 
tion” retyped, it is put aside until the editor begs for its submission. 
This sort of review, strangely enough, often comes in at the last minute 
and the editor has little time to consider it if the current issue of the 
journal is to contain the notice. He can only attempt to remove obvious 
faults before sending it to the printer. The magazine, the author of 
the book, the publisher, and the reader of the review are done a dis- 
service and the reviewer often has a rebuttal on his hands. No one is 
properly informed of the value of the book; none of the requirements 
for a good review has been fully met. 

If the reviewer attempts to fulfill only the first criterion, and out- 
lines the contents of the book, preferably somewhat in the order of the 
author’s discussion, the space occupied by the review is not wasted. 
In some cases a reviewer merely accounts for the chapter or section 
headings, which, if well chosen by the author, hint at what the book 
contains. If, after listing the chapters, the reviewer proceeds by way 
of digression to an essay on the threat of existentialism or the high 
cost of living, the reader of the review can react accordingly. But if the 
reviewer writes an original essay, however erudite it may be, and sug- 
gests only that it may have a bearing on the book, the person reading 
the “review” has been imposed upon. The “‘review’’ may be excellent 
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writing but it is not a criticism of the book. Recently there appeared 
a review of a biography which gave an interesting account of the sub- 
ject’s career. The interpretation of the review was penetrating, the 
Organization perfect. Nowhere in it, however, was one able to learn 
whether any of the discussion was based on the treatment in the book 
or whether the reviewer was writing an entirely independent appraisal. 
As a guide to the value of the book and its contents, the review was 
practically worthless. It seems fair to expect from reviewers some dis- 
cussion of the content of the book and some warning as to the place 
where the original ideas of the reviewer begin. 

Certain reviewers have a knack for presenting their estimate of a 
book in the tone of the book itself, or through choice quotations and 
suggestive expressions they give a feeling of its quality. A book which 
has been written in a light vein brings a review of similar tenor; a 
serious, scholarly study brings forth a review of like scholarliness, and 
in some cases, of equal dullness. One may argue that there is little place 
for good writing, with freshness and spirit, in a review of a historical 
work, but this point of view is open to serious question. In explanation 
of what is meant by this statement it is maintained that a biography 
fails of its full purpose if it is merely factual and informative. If it has 
achieved an esthetic value as well as a purely instructive one, it can be 
considered superior. If it projects a new interpretation that gives some 
consistency to the range of doubt, ambiguity, and confusion ordinarily 
associated with a significant historical figure it has achieved a notable 
objective. When these characteristics of superiority are present, a re- 
view should convey them better than by merely stating the fact. Really 
successful reviews create a desire to read the book. It is, of course, dis- 
concerting when a reviewer misleads us by presenting a very fine review 
of a very poor book. 

It is well for a reviewer to study the author's plan of approach to a 
subject before writing a criticism. If the reviewer disagrees with the 
author's plan, this is worth pointing out. Except in very unusual cases, 
however, a page or so should not be utilized to say what the reviewer 
thinks the book should have contained, or how it should have been 
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organized, when it was not the author's intention to have other ma- 
terial in it and when his organization was as good or better than an- 
other. The reader is more interested in knowing what is in the book 
than what is not there. Somewhat on the same point, a book should 
not be derided because the author did not utilize a collection of manu- 
scripts which were safely locked up or otherwise inaccessible. Nor 
should a book by a young scholar be condemned because it disagrees 
with the well-established views of an older scholar. Titles of books 
seem to be a source of discomfort to some reviewers. A vicious three- 
page review was once written because the reviewer did not like the 
study's title. 

The third criterion adds to the reviewers’ responsibilities that of 
judging whether the author has been accurate in his descriptions, state- 
ments of fact, and quotations, and most important, in their utilization. 
This does not mean that an author should be arraigned for allowing 
one or two names, which he probably could not decipher, to appear 
with an “'s” left out or an extra “r’’ put in. Only the puny mind will 
spend a half or more of his review listing instances of transposed let- 
ters, misspelled words, and differences of opinion as to whether John 
Doe went to town on April 12 or April 13, 1846. This statement, how- 
ever, is not intended to discourage anyone from pointing to carelessness 
or harmful inaccuracies even of a minor sort. Accuracy of description 
and statements of fact can be determined readily by those who have 
studied a field or subject over a long period of time. For those of us 
who have not had such experience, accuracy must be determined by a 
laborious checking into the sources utilized by the author. Recently a 
scholar spent several days in the Library of Congress going through 
sources utilized by an author whose work he was reviewing. Although 
he was an authority on the particular period of American history, he 
had not studied carefully the documents upon which the book was 
largely based. He felt it necessary to check his suspicions of erroneous 
interpretations in order that he would not be unfair to the book and the 
author. Rarely is such vital work of verification performed by reviewers. 
And too often, when checking is done, it is by those persons who least 
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need to do it. Suppositive history, particularly, must be carefully 
checked for both commission and omission, for in this type of work 
the author is easily led into inaccuracies if not downright dishonesties. 
The three-dot and four-dot convention is a very tempting system for 
a writer who needs to twist historical sources to prove his thesis. Mis- 
use of ellipses may lead to serious historical distortions, for one writer 
may utilize an insignificant part in another's study as a keystone of his 
own arguments. 

It is impossible to check all the references of most authors, for their 
sources are widely scattered. There are, however, sufficient works in 
any good library for a reviewer to test the accuracy and honesty of the 
author. If a fifth or even less of the references can be verified and all 
are found to be correctly utilized, it is a very good indication that most 
of the others are also accurate. But this alone is not a sign of complete 
accuracy, for one must see if the author has neglected the use of ma- 
terials among his sources which would have lessened the strength of 
his point of view. To do this type of criticism properly the reviewer 
must either know or must learn the literature of the field. Where there 
are deviations from the accepted facts and new interpretations, they 
must be checked to see if they are not merely distortion. In this regard 
a proper question will arise where books have no footnotes. How can 
such a book be tested? The first answer that presents itself is that his- 
torical books should have footnotes if they are monographic or present 
new interpretations and materials. One of the primary obligations of 
furnishing help to fellow workers has been partially neglected if refer- 
ences are not given, for others have no means of locating the basic 
materials. To be excepted generally are the works of mature scholars 
who have made significant contributions on a subject and whose ac- 
curacy and judgment are beyond question. But even here, when his- 
torical works have no references, the point is often worth mentioning 
in the review. 

To consider the fourth criterion, judgment of clarity and effectiveness 
of presentation, only a sentence or two of the review is needed. Ap- 
parently it is almost wholly a matter of personal judgment, or perhaps 
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prejudice, whether or not a book is well-written. Emphasizing that a 
study is lucidly, entertainingly, and persuasively presented is therefore 
best done through indirection—that is, by means of a comparably well- 
prepared review. If the writer of the book has broken all the conven- 
tional rules and in addition has a poorly organized presentation, the 
reviewer has an obligation to caution the potential purchaser. Excessive 
affectation (the affectation of a Beard or a Becker is not excessive, need- 
less to say) adds weight to the accusation that historical studies are 
often boring and should be avoided by author and reviewer. 

There are many books that are not worthy of serious consideration 
in scholarly publications. The editor rules out from the review pages 
many of these works, but most must be passed on to reviewers for more 
careful consideration in order that a hasty or careless judgment may not 
be made. An important obligation, therefore, of the reviewer is to assist 
in discouraging the dissemination of worthless books, especially those 
that are improperly classified as history. Too often reviewers perform 
a professional act of courtesy in commending the work of a fellow man 
of letters. If a book is a waste of paper and if the defects far outweigh 
any values, it is the duty of the reviewer to say so plainly. 

There are many worth-while pseudo-historical books, however, such 
as autobiographies, memoirs, and works by nonprofessional, or rather 
nondependent, historians, that do not meet most of the tenets of his- 
torical scholarship. They are sometimes cast aside in reviews as value- 
less or even ridiculous, but one will often find that some point in such 
a book so harshly criticized fills a definite gap in his own researches. 
Thus, it is wise for a reviewer to determine upon what plane a book 
belongs, indicate the plane at the outset of the review, and then criticize 
the book with its obvious failings accepted as serious marks against its 
historicity, but not to the point of complete condemnation. 

Reviewers should also recognize the fact that the publisher often 
has a great deal more to do with a successful book than is placed to 
his credit. When a valuable work has been published in good format 
and there are marks of many hours of planning, careful editing, check- 
ing, and proofreading, the publisher should usually be given a large 
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share of the praise. Too often such appreciation represents the most 
tangible return that commercial publishers and university presses can 
receive from the publication of scholarly books; and a plaudit here and 
there when deserved should encourage them to continue and improve 


their work. Both they and the authors welcome honest praise and honest 
criticism which will give them a standard for evaluating their own 
handiwork at the same time that it appraises their product for the 
benefit of its potential readers. And in the last analysis, it is by means 
of such honesty that the reviewer makes his contribution toward the 
advancement of scholarship. 
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James Monroe. By W. P. Cresson. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 577. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Within recent weeks this reviewer happened to meet, in a well-known manu- 
script repository, the author of a noteworthy historical biography who is now 
writing the life of a distinguished American general. Asked whether he had 
visited the southern county in which the general was born, whether he had in- 
spected his birthplace and familiarized himself with the local records and tradi- 
tions, in short, whether he had placed his subject in his early milieu, the biog- 
rapher answered in the negative. There were understandable difficulties, not 
the least of which was his fear that someone “in the West’’ would beat him to 
publication. And, in truth, like many of his scholarly brethren, he might extend 
his research indefinitely; there must be some practical ending point. Yet one 
suggests, in all friendliness, that it would be better for him to take a little longer 
and to do a thorough job, even if a galloping rival should beat him to the 
finish. 

All this is obvious and would not be worthy of mention if there were not 
so many inadequate historical studies being hurried, often by prominent pub- 
lishers, to meet an unnecessary deadline. Moreover, the essential trips to historic 
sites usually take relatively little time, and examination of the all-important rec- 
ords and other source material often requires little more time than would study 
of a large number of disappointing secondary works. 

These criticisms should be given merely a general application, and indeed in 
the case of William Penn Cresson’s James Monroe, even milder observations 
probably would be more appropriate. For Mr. Cresson, favorably known for his 
useful and attractive writing in European history, died in 1932, when his Mon- 
roe biography was considerably short of completion. Thus much of the final 
work was done by other hands under difficulties which can easily be envisaged. 

Considering all the circumstances, the able Mr. Cresson, whose life was too 
soon ended, and his collaborators, including the energetic editors of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, deserve credit for turning out a competent 
biography of James Monroe—by all odds the most satisfactory to date. To be 
sure, Monroe is not properly fitted in his early milieu, and there is too much 
reliance on secondary studies, particularly for the period prior to his pres- 
idency. Mr. Cresson, author of The Holy Alliance; The European Background 
of the Monroe Doctrine and of Diplomatic Portraits, is especially happy in de- 
scribing Monroe’s career as our president during the formative eight years from 
1817 to 1825, when the country could release its pent-up forces of industrialism, 
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expansion, and democracy. Monroe could now harvest the fruits of his gift for 
friendship with Jefferson and other leading Virginians, his experience as Revo- 
lutionary soldier, governor, senator, diplomat, and cabinet officer, and his per- 
sistent and elevated sense of public duty. Though not one of our small group of 
great presidents, he was an eminently successful one, and a better administrator 
than almost any of his predecessors. Such notable events as the Florida Purchase, 
the Missouri Compromise, and the Monroe Doctrine stand as monuments to 
his quiet and tactful achievement, with the aid of wisely selected counsellors. 
From a rather insular and prejudiced political beginning Monroe rose through 
such high points as his diplomatic role in the Louisiana Purchase and his effec- 
tive work as Secretary of War in a critical period of the badly bungled War of 
1812 to a logical reward in his election to the presidency. After having suc- 
cessfully dealt with a series of difficult problems he was re-elected with only one 
dissenting vote. His administration earned the superlative praise even of John 
Quincy Adams; and his old schoolmate, John Marshall, expressed his convic- 
tion that it ‘‘may be viewed with real approval by our wisest statesmen.” 

There are a few factual errors, and Monroe’s achievements in certain instances 
appear to have been painted in too bright colors even though he did meet with 
extreme difficulties, as in his early diplomatic work. All in all, however, Mr. 
Cresson’s style and research are good and his picture of his subject is well- 
rounded. The biography is one of the best dealing with prominent figures of 
this momentous period. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College ROBERT DouTHAT MEADE 


Land Offwe and Prerogative Court Records of Colonial Maryland. By Elizabeth 
Hartsook and Gust Skordas. Publications of the Hall of Records Commis- 
sion, No. 4. (Annapolis: Hall of Records Commission, 1946. Pp. 124. 
$2.00.) 


This valuable reference volume, like its predecessors prepared by the Maryland 
Hall of Records Commission, carries a description of documents which have 
been used by specialists for generations but which are now made more readily 
available. In the case of the Land Records, students far removed from Annapolis 
are provided for the first time with a comprehensive list, or catalog, or finding 
medium, by means of which they may orient themselves in advance of going to 
Annapolis for research work in the documents. 

Dr. Morris L. Radoff, archivist of the Hall of Records, explains in the 
foreword that these records were prepared several years ago by the authors as 
term papers for the course in archival administration offered by American Uni- 
versity and the National Archives under the direction of Dr. Ernst Posner. 

The volume is divided into two sections. The first, covering sixty-four pages 
and dealing with the ‘Land Office Records of Colonial Maryland,” is the work 
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of Dr. Hartsook, formerly senior archival assistant of the Hall of Records. It 
contains an historical essay describing the various land agencies set up by the 
proprietary and emphasizes the record-keeping functions of these agencies. The 
lord proprietor, lacking other forms of assessable wealth, turned to land itself. 
In addition to caution money payments, he had three other chief types of land 
revenue; alienation fines, manor rents, and quit rents. Dr. Hartsook devotes 
sections to such topics as: ‘Records Implied in the Title ‘Colonial Land Office 
Records’”’; ‘The Charter and Conditions of Plantation’; ‘Contents of Pat- 
ents, Warrants, and Proprietary Leases Series’; ‘Patents, Warrants, and Pro- 
prietary Leases as Archival Series” ; ‘Proprietary Leases” ; ‘Rent Rolls and Debt 
Book Series’’; and ‘‘Custodianship.”” Dr. Hartsook concludes with a volume- 
by-volume list and analysis of the records in the Land Office for the colonial 
period. 

Gust Skordas, assistant archivist, presents in the second half of the volume a 
brief sketch of the Prerogative Court (as the Probate Court was known in 
Maryland for the greater part of the colonial period) and a short history of 
the now available records which concern this judicial office. This is likewise 
followed by an itemized listing of the records. They fall under the following 
headings: “Proprietary Records,” containing chiefly the records of the Provin- 
cial Court; ‘“Testamentary Proceedings’’; ‘“Wills”; “Inventories and Accounts” 
(until 1718, after which they were listed under two headings, “Inventories” 
and “Accounts’’) ; ‘Balance Books’’; and other miscellaneous documents. Mr. 
Skordas adds a handy reference list of colonial probate officers. 

The great value of this publication to students and others is obvious. Dr. 
Radoff and his staff are to be congratulated upon this latest addition to the 
rapidly growing list of finding mediums and descriptive materials being pub- 
lished by the Maryland Hall of Records. 


Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland CHARLES B. CLARK 


The Texas Republic: A Social and Economic History. By William Ransom 
Hogan. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 338. Il- 
lustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.00.) 


During the century that has passed since President Anson Jones solemnly 
announced that “The Republic of Texas is no more,” materials reflecting the 
social and economic phenomena of that short-lived nation have been accumu- 
lating in archives, libraries, and other depositories. Segments of the picture 
have been sketched; but not until Professor Hogan undertook to reconstruct 
the atmosphere and actualities of life in Texas during that decade has there been 
a thorough sifting and utilization of the sources. It has been a long project: 
Professor Hogan has spent more years delving into the period than the people 
of whom he writes spent in creating their Republic and getting it into the Union. 
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The first thing to be pointed out is the excellence and comprehensiveness of 
the bibliography. That thirty-seven page list will facilitate and stimulate endless 
research ; like the book to which it is appended, it will come to be considered 
definitive. 

Every page of the work reflects not only the author’s familiarity with the 
sources, but also his psychological oneness with the Texans of the Republic. 
He lets the men and women who created the society speak for themselves, 
and his own comments are in the spirit of the times of which he writes. Instead 
of straining after unattainable objectivity, he tells a story in which he is, psy- 
chologically, a participant. The result is a vividness, a humor, and a sureness, 
rare in historical writing and seldom encountered in sociological analyses. This 
is a book to be read for pleasure, no less than for the data it contains. 

Those data have been long neglected. The political chronicle of the Re- 
public—including some of its institutional history—has been told often and in 
the main satisfactorily. The materials were ready to hand and historians trained 
to analyze politics were available to digest them. But the social historian came 
late upon the scene, too late to gather significant facts that the Fathers considered 
too trivial or commonplace to record. He finds no full or comprehensive con- 
temporary treatments of any topic. His task is not easy; if his conclusions are 
less pontifical, more tentative, wy ee of the earlier historians, it is because 
of the nature of his evidence and thé restraint which the rules of his craft place 
upon his imagination and his intuition. He must be able to perceive patterns 
in parenthetical statements and side-bar remarks—without violating the canons 
of historical interpretation. Professor Hogan understands the limitations and 
the opportunities of the social historian. 

His Texas Republic will be of continuing interest and importance to all who 
seek to understand the foundations of Anglo-American civilization beyond the 
Sabine. And it will inevitably facilitate re-evaluation of phases of the politico- 
institutional history of the region. It is also of value to that hypothetical person 
who is not interested in Texas, for Professor Hogan has hit upon a technique 
for fitting together slippery segments of a complicated social puzzle into a 
symmetrical mosaic. That technique might be used in studying the social evo- 
lution of other regions. 

The illustrations, the format, the literary style, are all in keeping with the 
high standards of the research that went into the making of this book. 


Southern Methodist University HERBERT GAMBRELL 
Zachary Taylor. By Brainerd Dyer. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 


Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 455. Illustrations, maps, appendices, bibliography. 
$4.00.) 


For fifty years prior to 1941 no writer was sufficiently interested in the life 
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of General Zachary Taylor to undertake a reappraisal of his public services. 
In 1941 Holman Hamilton published his stimulating volume on Taylor's 
military career. Dyer’s Zachary Taylor was the second life of the General to 
appear in 1946. 

Like many public men of his day, Taylor failed to make adequate arrange- 
ments for the preservation of his intimate private correspondence, and negli- 
gent and disinterested descendants have further contributed to the problems of 
his biographers. The apparent thoroughness of Professor Dyer’s research, how- 
ever, convinces one that he has explored all important sources. This conviction 
on the part of the reader plus the author's clear and attractive style makes the 
volume most pleasant and profitable reading. Indeed, this is an excellent 
biography. 

Taylor's life was divided into military and civil chapters, and the title of 
“Rough and Ready” characterizes both periods of his public service. He was 
not an ignorant man, as was frequently charged, although he had little formal 
education. Professor Dyer convincingly points out that in spite of numerous 
errors in spelling, grammar, and composition, Taylor’s letters reveal a certain 
amount of native shrewdness and many a ‘‘well turned phrase.” That Taylor 
was a biased man is generally accepted. His close associate, Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock, described him as ‘‘a man of strong and blinding prejudices . . . strong- 
minded . . . uneducated . . . very ambitious.” “He hated bitterly, but neither 
his hatred nor his friendships were intelligently formed. They were mere pas- 
sions” (p. 409). For the most part, Professor Dyer agrees with General Hitch- 
cock, but he takes issue with General Scott’s more extreme statement that Taylor 
was “quite ignorant for his rank, and quite bigoted in his ignorance” ; that “few 
men have ever had a more comfortable, labor-saving contempt for learning of 
every kind’’; and that “he had no vice but prejudice’ (p. 409). Jefferson Da- 
vis, whose regard for his father-in-law ran all the way from admiration to hos- 
tility, stated late in life that General Taylor was well read in military history (p. 
409). This may have been true, but his biographer gives the impression that 
Taylor's victories on the battlefield were more the result of stupidity on the 
part of his enemies than superior strategy on his own part. Courage and deter- 
mination were his greatest contribution to the success of American arms, Sol- 
diers and civilians alike passed on to their neighbors Taylor’s celebrated state- 
ment: “If the enemy oppose my march, in whatever force, I shall fight him.” 

Professor Dyer finds no evidence that Taylor was interested in the presidency 
prior to the Mex’:an War. Most of his forty years as a soldier had been spent 
at isolated frontier posts where politics of a national type was not a topic of 
frequent discussion. He knew little of national or international affairs. Prior 
to 1848 he had never even voted in a national election, although he had some 
leaning toward the Whig party. But when his victories in Mexico made big 
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news in the states, many Whigs and some Democrats, sensing the political pos- 
sibilities, began a Taylor boom. At first Taylor himself gave little evidence of 
interest in the possibility of his becoming president. He was a soldier and a 
southern planter and apparently wished nothing more. His biographer believes 
that the General’s decision to accept a nomination resulted from Polk's vig- 
orous disapproval of the terms of the Monterrey armistice and from the trans- 
fer of units of his army to Scott preparatory to the latter’s march to Mexico City. 
Taylor undoubtedly developed a persecution complex. To him it seemed clear 
that the Democratic administration was seeking to destroy his military repu- 
tation and his popularity with the American people. He became more susceptible 
to overtures from political leaders. Taylor nevet hesitated to denounce, even in 
an unethical manner, those superiors who failed to recognize his merits. 

John J. Crittenden probably did more than any other man to elevate Taylor 
to the presidency, and it is Professor Dyer’s belief that the failure of the Ken- 
tucky governor to take a position of leadership in the new cabinet doomed 
Taylor’s administration to weakness and dissension. The President's preference 
for the advice of Seward (a fact which no biographer has adequately explained) 
and his uncompromising position on the territorial question alienated many 
others who could have given strength. 

Although the author does not say so, one gets the impression that his estimate 
of General Taylor closely approaches that given by Sir Henry Bulwer at the 
time of the President's death: “His general abilities were good; his experience 
in public life and political affairs small; his mind not uncultivated; he seems 
to have possessed some military genius, and to have been uniformly fortunate in 
war. Firmness, which his opponents called obstinacy, was his predominant char- 
acteristic. His intentions were always good; his word could always be relied 
upon; his manners were downright, simple, straightforward; his name was 
popular throughout the Union, and he died almost universally respected and 
lamented” (p. 408). 


Birmingham-Southern College JosePH H. Parks 


The Cherokee Nation. By Marion L. Starkey. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xiv, 355, vi. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.50.) 


A narrative of the Cherokee Nation can be written from several points of 
view. This tribe of Indians has long had a social history which has been the 
object of study by many historians, and it is generally recognized that their 
culture was not wholly unlike that of other advanced tribes during the period 
of colonial settlement. But their economic and political development was 
somewhat more complex than that of their neighbors. Because they occupied 
a strategic position between the English on their eastern border and the Spanish 
settlements to the south, and, after the American Revolution, the American 
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settlers to the west, they were able to trade one nation against another. This, 
together with other factors, made diplomats of their leaders; and it helps to 
explain why the governors of Georgia, as well as certain United States officials, 
had serious difficulty in forcing their removal. That Indian diplomacy was not 
a simple affair is clearly shown in Marion Starkey’s survey of Cherokee history. 

This survey also shows that the course of Indian politics and diplomacy was 
influenced by other than purely political or economic factors. Although the 
religion of the Cherokees was not affected to any great extent until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the work of religious denominations in estab- 
lishing Christian missions among them created conditions which were later to 
become the basis for factional rivalry within the tribe. From these missions a 
few young men went to academies, colleges, and universities, where they became 
proficient in the white man’s ways of service, and some of them returned to 
play important parts in Cherokee affairs. Their story, as told in the chapter 
entitled “Young Men of Cornwall,” reveals not only the effect of the white 
man’s culture on them but also the difficulty which they faced in trying to 
persuade their own people to accept the implications of that culture. The con- 
flict between John Ridge, one of the ‘‘young men of Cornwall,” and John Ross, 
who was not one of them, went deeper than mere personal or family rivalry 
for leadership in the tribe. It was a contest to determine the nature of the re- 
lationship between the Cherokee Nation and the white man’s government. By 
1835 the tribe was divided into two factions, with the Ridge family leading 
the so-called treaty party and the Ross family at the head of those who opposed 
the treaty arrangements with the United States. Although Ross was elected chief 
of the tribe and held that position until his death in 1866, the rivalry of these 
two groups resulted in feuds, murders, and violent controversy which continued 
until the close of the nineteenth century. 

Miss Starkey has written an adequate account of this rivalry as it existed in 
the West, beginning in 1839, and has shown how the conflict contributed 
toward the division of loyalties within the tribe during the Civil War. Unfor- 
tunately, however, her account of the political history of the Nation closes at 
that point, despite the fact that the Nation itself definitely existed until Okla- 
homa became a state in 1907. Failure to describe its complex political history 
during the last half-century of its existence would seem to suggest that the title 
of the book is too inclusive; and its value for the historian is further weakened 
by the use of constructive imagination in describing the activities of Major 
Ridge, in Chapter XII, and in supplying conversations at other places. 

The invention of the Cherokee alphabet by Sequoyah (the author spells the 
name ‘‘Sequoia”’) receives extended treatment, and its significance in making 
the Nation the most literate of the Five Civilized Tribes is given full recogni- 
tion. The evaluation of Samuel A. Worcester and Elizur Butler in their contests 
with the governors of Georgia is well done, and in the case of Worcester the 
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author offers an unusual, but logical, interpretation of his surrender of certain 
principles to obtain his release from prison. Proper attention is given, also, to 
outstanding Cherokee personalities of the period covered. 

The illustrations are well chosen and the index is adequate; but the bibli- 
ography does not include some of the most important materials—both published 
and manuscript—on the subject. While the volume is not a definitive history 
of the Cherokee Nation, it is written in a readable style which will appeal to 
the general public. 


University of Oklahoma Morris L. WARDELL 


A Check List of Alabama Imprints, 1807-1870. By Rhoda Coleman Ellison. 
(University: University of Alabama Press, 1946. Pp. ii, 149. $1.75.) 


Until the appearance of this book, the major compilations which specifically 
listed historical materials on Alabama were: Thomas McAdory Owen, A Bib- 
liography of Alabama (Washington, 1898); R. R. Bowker, Alabama State 
Publications, 1818-1908 (New York, 1908) ; and Caroline P. Engstfeld, Bib- 
liography of Alabama Authors (Birmingham, 1923). Professor Ellison’s Check 
List is therefore the fourth significant compilation which enumerates the leading 
publications made within the state. She has made additions to the inventories 
of the earlier bibliographers of Alabama history, as well as to the more recent 
short list of imprints put together by the late Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

The Check List began as the bibliography of the compiler’s doctoral disserta- 
tion; but because of its own value it has been published as a separate plano- 
graphed volume. It is to be followed shortly by a book entitled Early Alabama 
Publications: A Study in Literary Interests, to be printed by the same press. 
This second publication, the author’s chief interest, is a study of literary activities 
and reading interests in pre-Civil War Alabama. 

Although Professor Ellison does not claim to have brought together a com- 
plete list of Alabama imprints for the years 1807 to 1870, she has done yeoman 
work in locating the materials included in her Check List. The items are ar- 
ranged in the following order: Division I, newspapers, 467; Division II, peri- 
odicals, 64; and Division III, books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, and music, 
1,658. A large portion of Division III consists of official state publications, such 
as laws, legislative journals, judicial reports and decisions, and minutes of re- 
ligious organizations. In most cases, a library location of items is indicated. As 
may be expected, the great majority of the items are indicated as being available 
in collections within Alabama. The compiler has gone far afield in her search, 
however, and enumerates holdings in such widely separated depositories as the 
Boston Athenaeum and the Henry E. Huntington Library. 

In the herculean task involved in her work, the compiler has made sur- 
prisingly few noticeable errors, the only ones observed by this reviewer being 
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found on page 88 (items 845 and 855) and page 131 (item 1446). The only 
objection to the Check List is the absence of a subject index. There are included, 
on the other hand, indices of newspapers, periodicals, and authors; but it is 
necessary in seeking information on a particular subject to run through the 
entire contents of Division III. Still, so much assistance to the student of Ala- 
bama and Southern history has been offered that this imperfection seems a 
slight one indeed. Research on Alabama history, in which primary materials 
need to be examined, can not now be conveniently and effectively completed 
without using the Check List, unless for some reason one wishes to do Miss 
Ellison’s work over again for himself. This reviewer, for one, extends his heart- 
felt appreciation to Miss Ellison for a tedious job well done. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


Historic Madison: The Story of Jackson and Madison County, Tennessee, from 
the Prehistoric Moundbuilders to 1917. By Emma Inman Williams. (Jack- 
son, Tennessee: Madison County Historical Society, 1946. Pp. xiv, 553. 
Illustrations, maps, tables, appendices. $5.00.) 


This study was begun as a master’s thesis at the University of Chicago and 
brought to conclusion as a contribution to the sesquicentennial celebration of 
Tennessee’s admission to statehood. In the preface Miss Williams explains that 
her purpose is not so much to prepare a “biographical or genealogical history 
of the county’’ as ‘‘to try to show how the social, economic, and political forces 
influenced this inland cotton center, changing it to a commercial center in the 
midst of a progressive farming area of to-day.’ Further, she admits the omission 
of many phases of the history of the county. 

Only a few pages are devoted to the many years prior to the cession of the 
Western District by the Chickasaws in 1818. Then such subjects as frontier 
politics, early congressmen, the Seminole War, the war for Texas independence, 
the Mexican War, early transportation, the railroads, sectional conflict, recon- 
struction, the courts, crime, the press, education, religion, the rise of the city, 
amusements, and the planter and the farmer are treated. Other chapters appear 
to make the coverage complete, but the reader is left with a large amount of 
historical pabulum that does not clearly reveal those social, economic, and po- 
litical forces influencing the changes that were occurring within the county. 
At various places episodical treatment causes unevenness, and prompts a ques- 
tion as to whether some of the topics really deserve to be presented in separate 
chapters. Especial cases in point are the chapters on the Santa Fe Expedition 
(pp. 105-106) and the War for Texan Independence (pp. 107-10). Other 
evidences of misplaced emphasis are the eight-page rehash of the story of John 
A. Murrell (237-44), while crime in Madison County is allotted three pages 
(245-47) and post-Civil War politics in the county receives only six (382-87). 
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One of the most valuable chapters is that on the planter and the farmer, in 
which the author describes many of the changes mentioned in the preface. 
Some generalizations are open to question, such as the statement that “after 
all the problems of the planter were just the labor problems of the nineteenth 
century” (p. 211). A careful analysis of the statistics presented would have 
added materially to the conclusions drawn and would have contradicted—for 
this area—the idea that the freeing of the slaves resulted in a breaking down 
of the plantation economy and a reduction of the size of landholdings. 

The volume shares the weakness of many other county histories; its scope 
is so limited that perspective either is lacking or becomes distorted through 
improper emphasis. In the chapter on banking, for example, the attitude of the 
West toward banks is not clearly depicted, nor are the effects of the panic of 
1837 and subsequent economic and financial crises revealed. The treatment 
resolves itself into a chronicle rather than a history. 

The appendices of 130 pages contain useful information on city and county 
officials, veterans of the various wars, congressmen, and state senators and rep- 
resentatives, in addition to a number of documents. Many of the documents 
have been previously published, but there are hitherto unpublished letters of 
Andrew Jackson and David Crockett. The Mexican War correspondence of 
Captain Wiley Hale and the excerpts from the diary of Juliana Courtney (Mrs. 
H. W.) Conner are both entertaining and informative. Numerous illustrations, 
maps, and tables add to the attractiveness and value of the book. Although in- 
stances of poor editing, inadequate documentation, errors of fact, eulogistic 
rather than critical writing, and failure to observe the chronological limits of 
the title must be listed as detracting from the quality of the book, these de- 
ficiencies do not predominate. Historians of Tennessee will find Historic Madi- 
son a useful volume, and will be grateful to the Madison County Historical 
Society and the Tennessee Historical Commission for their part in sponsoring 
its preparation and publication. 


Indiana University CHASE C. MOONEY 


Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings. Edited with critical and analyt- 
ical notes by Roy P. Basler. Preface by Carl Sandburg. (Cleveland and 
New York: The World Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xxx, 803. Intro- 
ductory essay, portraits, index to sources. $3.75.) 


The reader of jacket flaps may be unperturbed by the revelation that Roy 
P. Basler likes chickens, ‘feathered’; he may silently doubt that this book can 
“inspire all of us with the conviction that neither the vagaries of human nature 
nor the complexities of human society are insoluble problems to the mind of 
man”; but he will probably express himself in asterisks when confronted with 
the phenomenon of a ‘comprehensive volume of selections.” 
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The author who wishes to do so has a perfect right to tell the history of 
Pennsylvania in words of one syllable, as one has done, and he has the further 
right to have his performance judged by competent monosyllabists. Mr. Basler 
has the same right to have his book evaluated for what he intends it to be. 
The historian can readily point out major documents that have been omitted, 
as the proclamation of rebellion, the general war orders, the appeal to the 
border states for compensated emancipation, the address on Negro coloniza- 
tion, the preliminary emancipation proclamation, the statement on the veto of 
the Wade-Davis bill, and so on. In doing so, he would be at fault, for Basler has 
carefully seen to his defenses. Three considerations—'‘literary significance, his- 
torical importance, and human interest’’—have guided his choice, and what he 
cannot hang on one hook he can always wedge between two or drape over three. 

What Basler set out to do, he has done well. His selections are good, his 
notes informative, his essay cogent, his editing painstaking, and his proof read- 
ing meticulous. He has the courage to include both fragments and interminable 
messages and speeches, and the honesty to include certain unbecoming produc- 
tions by Lincoln and a statement by Douglas of his case against Lincoln. Such 
a volume will attract the scholar by the unique accuracy of the text and the 
general reader by the intrinsic appeal of the selections, the helpfulness of the 
notes, and the readability of the print. It is the “best” volume of selections 
from Lincoln’s writings. 

There are some instances of doubtful interpretation or procedure and a few 
errors. Basler should have forestalled the assertion by Sandburg that the origi- 
nal of “each letter, speech, or state paper of Lincoln herein printed exists now 
in some place where you can see it, if you like,” for three pages later Basler 
expresses his regrets that in thirteen instances he has been unable to obtain 
access to the original or even to a photostatic copy (pp. xx, xxiii). Lincoln’s 
letter of June 12, 1848, may hint at marital difficulties, but surely Basler cannot 
believe that it speaks “explicitly” of them (p. 227). One editorial slip forces 
Lincoln to misquote himself and to make a declaration that is without sense 
and quite un-Republican (p. 552). A chronological correlation of text and 
portraits is usually desirable but not always possible. Here, it might be a trifle 
disconcerting for Lincoln at 51 to face the charge that “he still loves Mary 
[Owens}” (p. 126). The index leaves something to be desired. It is only 
partially analytical, and its handling of newspaper titles does not conform to 
the best practice. There are some typographical mistakes (pp. xxix, 381, 687), 
although for so long a book the text is unusually clean. 

Basler’s first important literary venture, The Lincoln Legend, published in 
1935, reveals a considerable scrutiny of Lincoln literature, a limited historical 
background, and the absence of any significant original thesis. The author, it 
seems, becomes enchanted by the legend he set out to appraise. Somewhat in 
the same vein, the essay in the present volume is rapturous and insistent; with 
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it and his notes Basler becomes the importunate salesman of Lincoln's artistry 
in words. He combines this appreciation with persistence in research and skill 
in analysis and editing to enable him to sell his Lincoln “hobby” to the Ameri- 
can people. They would do well to buy much of it. 


Bradley University Howarp C. PERKINS 


Benjamin F. Perry, South Carolina Unionist. By Lillian Adele Kibler. (Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 562. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography. $5.00.) 


A son of both Massachusetts and Virginia, although born in South Carolina, 
Benjamin F. Perry was all his life a loyal South Carolinian, and, by his own 
interpretation, a consistently loyal Unionist. In his youth he was a great ad- 
mirer of Calhoun and McDufhe, and he was a friend of Rhett. After the nulli- 
fication controversy he was connected with the low-country through his marriage 
to the niece of Robert Y. Hayne. Yet in political sentiment he was more in 
accord with Poinsett and Petigru, and, as the secession crisis neared, Hammond. 
As editor of the Greenville Mountaineer he fought nullification; as editor of 
the Southern Patriot he denounced the secession movement of 1850; he refused 
to withdraw from the Charleston nominating convention of 1860 when it failed 
to adopt the Alabama platform; and after the election Perry was apparently 
the only public man in the state to voice the opinion that Lincoln’s election did 
not require secession. 

The law was Perry’s profession and he practiced it with industry and success. 
He was a hard student, abstemious in his habits, and able to provide well for 
an adored family. He read widely and had, as he thought, the best library in 
the state outside of Charleston; his literary inclinations found outlet in news- 
paper editorials, contributions to periodicals, and, after the war, biographical 
sketches and reminiscences of public men. More than once he thought of quit- 
ting the sordid business of politics, but he found ‘something pleasant in the 
affections of the mob,” and he could not shirk responsibility. He was defeated 
in three congressional elections, but except for about six years he served in the 
state legislature from 1836 until the end of the war. He retired from the editor- 
ship of the Mountaineer after the nullification excitement had quieted, but he 
resumed his pen in 1851 when the Southern Patriot was established by Perry, 
Hammond, and others for the express purpose of combatting the secession folly. 
In his youth Perry was of an ardent, hot-headed temperament, and, as he ad- 
mitted, extremely obstinate. His altercations were numerous. The one duel in 
which he engaged resulted in the death of a rival editor. This was a source of 
lasting regret, yet he considered dueling a necessary evil. He recorded in his 
journal, however, that in the future he would fight only men of distinction ; he 
was “done with lackeys.” 
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The basis of Perry's unionism was his conviction that the right of peaceable 
secession did not exist, and his belief that it was better to endure an uncon- 
stitutional law than to withdraw from the Union. Over and above Perry's 
unionism, there was another quality of mind which set him apart from the low- 
country aristocracy: he wanted democratic reforms to offset the system of ap- 
portionment which allowed the low-country parishes to control the government. 
He favored popular election of the governor and presidential electors, reform 
of the judicial system, and the establishment of public schools. Moreover, he 
argued for a diversified industry and the expansion of the railroads, and de- 
plored the neglect of such things by public men who frittered away their 
energies in political squabbles. 

It is not intended to suggest that Perry was completely out of sympathy with 
the prevailing modes of thought in South Carolina. He owned slaves, as had 
his father before him, and he considered slavery necessary to the South, but he 
opposed its expansion. He was opposed to the tariff, and wore homespun to 
prove it, but he did not forget that there were other reasons than the tariff for 
South Carolina’s decline. He detested abolitionists and after the war dared to 
say aS provisional governor: “this is a white man’s government, and intended 
for white men only.” 

As much as Perry deplored secession, he went with his state when war came. 
He urged enlistment and became an officer in a home defense unit. He served 
as one of the two commissioners appointed to assess the value of produce under 
the Impressment Act, became a district attorney, and finally was appointed 
district judge by Davis. He denounced secessionists who would not fight; at 
the same time he thought the North should not have resorted to arms. After 
Johnson appointed him provisional governor, he was under attack by the Radi- 
cals. He thought Negro troops and “unscrupulous Treasury agents’ should be 
removed from the state. He did not urge the adoption of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment until prodded by the President and Seward. He was opposed to the repu- 
diation of the war debt, and to the Fourteenth Amendment. He urged the 
people to vote against the constitutional convention called under the military 
government imposed by Congress, and he joined with the white conservatives 
in their efforts to overthrow Radical rule. 

The reviewer has nothing but praise for this thorough, painstaking, and in- 
formative biography. The author has been fortunate in having access to Perry’s 
extraordinarily revealing journals, diary, and correspondence. She has avoided 
the temptation to psychoanalyze her subject on the basis of his rather frank and 
confident appraisals of himself and others. She has shown good judgment, and 
a due sense of proportion, in relating Perry to the time in which he lived. Her 
delineation of state politics is neither overburdened with detail nor confused 
by a discussion of constitutional issues or the metaphysics of Calhoun. Miss 
Kibler does not claim that Perry was an intellectual giant or even that he was 
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an adroit politician. But he was not an opportunist: “Adherence to principle 
was his cardinal creed.’ Not in vain has South Carolina’s greatest Unionist 
waited so long for a competent biographer. 


Duke University Rospert H. Woopy 


The Congressional Career of Thomas Francis Bayard, 1869-1885. By Charles 
Callan Tansill. (Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xiv, 362.) 


This is Professor Tansill’s second book concerning the political and diplo- 
matic life of Delaware's distinguished post-Civil War statesman, Thomas F. 
Bayard. The present volume, after a chapter on early family history that reaches 
back to New Amsterdam in 1647, begins with Bayard’s oath of office in the 
Senate on March 4, 1869, and ends with his oath of office as Secretary of State 
in Cleveland’s cabinet on March 6, 1885. Bayard, trained as a lawyer, was not 
unfamiliar with matters of government; both his grandfather and his father 
before him (as well as his son after him) were members of the Senate of the 
United States. Few names, in fact, have been more persistently on the rolls of 
Congress. James Asheton Bayard, Sr., began service in the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1797, moved to the Senate in 1804, and resigned in 1813 to join the 
peace commission to negotiate the treaty of Ghent. Two sons (James Asheton, 
Jr., and Richard Henry), a grandson (Thomas Francis, subject of this mono- 
gtaph), and a great-grandson (Thomas Francis, Jr.) became senators without 
first having seen service in the lower house. 

The combination of a subject of such outstanding lineage and a critical 
period in American history are ingredients for a fascinating story filled with 
substance. Momentous problems were pressing for solution—reconstruction, 
tariff, money, and a host of others. Professor Tansill presents with abundant 
quotations Bayard’s attitudes toward the questions of the day. He does not, 
however, make the congressional scene real. Though the gang politician and the 
industrialist had perhaps stolen the stage, there were at the time men of im- 
portance both in the Senate and in the House. One wonders what the influence 
of these men was on Bayard and what his influence was on them. Since the 
senior senator from Delaware was interested in the subject, students of the 
tariff may wonder what his reaction was toward the efforts of members of his 
party in the House to reduce the levies. Did he lend his support to the southern 
Democrats in the caucus election of 1883, which determined the course of the 
party on tariff? Did he join his fellow Democrats in the cry of ‘Benedict 
Arnold” against Samuel J. Randall? Was he alarmed by the objections of John 
G. Carlisle to the tariff commission which he himself favored? But the senator 
had no authority in the House, and perhaps the author is justified in sticking 
severely to his subject. Yet, notwithstanding the limitations of space which 
must be considered by every writer, it does seem that the seriousness of the 
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money question warranted at least a brief statement of the cause of the so-called 
inflationists; the advocates of “sound” money did not hold a monopoly on 
patriotism and honesty. Too, as criticisms of other men are frequently expressed, 
there might have been an occasional disagreement with Bayard. While it is 
possible that increased compensation would have improved the quality of con- 
gressional personnel, for instance, it is doubtful that the retroactive feature of 
the “salary grab” episode could have bettered the legislative situation. 

Some readers may feel that the scope of the present volume is restricted by 
the fact that its emphasis is not so much on the congressional career of Dela- 
ware’s brilliant son as it is on his many failures to win the nomination for the 
presidency. An overwhelming number of the twelve chapters are concerned 
either with elections or with the outcomes of elections in which Bayard should 
have been a leading figure. Such titles as ‘Bayard Makes a Bid for the Presi- 
dency”; “The Presidency Beckons to Bayard” ; ‘‘Bayard’s Presidential Prospects 
are Dimmed by Factional Strife’; “The South Fails to Pay Its Debt to Bay- 
ard”; and ‘The Democratic Party Bows to Expediency. and Nominates Cleve- 
land,” reveal the concentration of interest. The temptation to grieve over the 
fact that justice was frequently denied to the honest in the days after the Civil 
War besets every historian; still it seems possible that Professor Tansill may 
have become unduly sensitive in the case of the hero of his piece. Whether 
intentionally or not, he occasionally leaves the impression that the senator was 
kept from the White House solely by greed, manipulation, corruption, and lack 
of appreciation. Samuel J. Tilden and Henry Watterson, as well as the New 
Deal of a much later period, obviously irk him, and he is more than faintly 
suspicious of Cleveland. He may be right, but many readers will wish that he 
had let some of the very fine tributes pass through the net and brought up 
additional evidence of the things that made Bayard not only a great man in 
legislative halls but also a substantial candidate for the presidential post. The 
Bayard that emerges from this monograph is a man of strength chiefly through 
the words of his friends. 

Regardless of any comments that may be made as to what possibly might 
have been included or omitted, Professor Tansill has produced a good book; 
had there been opportunity to write a full-length biography, its value would 
have been greatly increased. The study bristles with citations from a wide 
range of source material, as have also other volumes from the same pen. The 
author precedes his writings by long and thorough study, and he has much to 
offer his readers. The volume under review is no exception. There is an excel- 
lent presentation of Bayard’s services to the prostrate South, there is new ma- 
terial on the work of the electoral commission, and the part that the friends of 
the Delaware senator played in the Democratic conventions of 1876, 1880, and 
1884 will not need restatement. Although a few typographical errors appear 
(pp. ii, 88, 89, 127, 138, and 167, for example), the book is a credit to the 
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Georgetown University Press. It is hoped that this publication of the university's 
studies in history is the beginning of a long and valuable series. 


Temple University James A. BARNES 


Lower Piedmont Country. By H. C. Nixon. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1946. Pp. xxiii, 244. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


This is the fifteenth volume in the American Folkways series, which, like other 
comparable series, contains volumes of uneven merit. Five of the fifteen volumes 
concern regions of the South. As a penetrating analysis of the social, economic, 
and political problems of a particular region, Dr. Nixon’s book is the best of 
the five. 

In 1938 the author wrote Forty Acres and Steel Mules, which dealt with 
many aspects of rural and urban life in the South. In 1941 he wrote Possum 
Trot—a study of a rural community in a valley between Jacksonville and Pied- 
mont, Alabama. These books contributed much to the Lower Piedmont Country, 
which treats generally of Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia, and, more particu- 
larly, the triangle formed by the three cities of Atlanta, Birmingham, and Chat- 
tanooga. In pre-Civil War days this region, a borderland between mountaineers 
and planters, was peopled largely by nonslaveholding families from Tennessee, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia. Except in the river-bottoms, slaveholders were in 
the minority. Hardly a part of the Old South in the traditional sense, the Lower 
Piedmont was not strongly inclined toward secession. When war was declared, 
the majority took up arms in the Confederate cause; a minority objected to 
Confederate conscription, some sympathizing and even participating in the for- 
mation of peace societies. 

Although times were hard during the Civil War and Reconstruction, the 
hill folk suffered less than the planters. Economic changes came rapidly, for 
the region had little objection to the coming of northern capitalists. With Henry 
W. Grady to turn “the bitterness of the Civil War into a tender memory” and 
Milton H. Smith to construct and to consolidate units which formed the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, the region departed quickly from the old agrarian 
way of the South and turned to an Industrial Revolution, which exploited cheap 
labor and cheap raw materials. As in his earlier books, Dr. Nixon sees the 
common people as victims of an economic and social order that has operated 
unfairly against them and, unless prevented, will continue to do so. 

When the author turns to an assessment of the region and its people between 
World Wars I and II, the book reaches its greatest value. The immediate prob- 
lems facing the South are provocative; a mechanical revolution will decrease 
the demand for agricultural labor and will increase the population shift to 
urban centers. This region may well become a testing-ground for national and 
regional planning if government—especially the federal—will support the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority, Farm Security Administration, diversified agricul- 
ture, collective bargaining, better wages, and improved standards of living. 

Unfortunately for the region, the political development has lagged far be- 
hind the economic growth, chiefly because of methods by which large cities are 
almost disfranchised. In both Georgia and Alabama the “rotton borough” system 
gives unfair representation to the plantation belt at the expense of industrial 
cities like Atlanta and Birmingham. This is unfortunate, since the people of 
the hills are dynamic and progressive in contrast to the conservative ‘‘wool-hat 
boys” who find their complete expression in the Talmadge and Heflin brand of 
politics. Atlanta may become, however, the regional center for “properly evalu- 
ating the role of the hill country’’ and for “making a revision and democratic 
application of the industrial teachings of Henry W. Grady.” 

In this Lower Piedmont section Dr. Nixon was born and reared, and to this 
country he is determined to return to cultivate its soil and its neighbors. Since 
his boyhood he has witnessed tremendous changes in the region: people are 
leaving the farms, the churches are losing their religious fervor and social sig- 
nificance, race relations are improving to a degree, the country store is disap- 
pearing, and rural humor is growing milder. Some minor features have remained 
static—moonshine whiskey continues to be an important industry, and song and 
story are repeated with customary drollery. 

Beyond question this book is a combination of a labor of love by the author 
and a crusade on behalf of his own people. Its high quality of narration is not 
sustained in the chapters dealing with folkways and tales—probably because 
their spirit eludes the printed page. Dr. Nixon has written understandingly and 
courageously concerning the problems of the region. He has faith in the demo- 
cratic process and believes that changes are occurring which will mean ‘more 
real incorne for real people.” 


Agnes Scott College WALTER B. Posey 








Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


The ninth series of the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures at Louisiana State 
University was delivered on March 24, 25, and 26, 1947, by Thomas D. Clark, 
of the University of Kentucky. The general theme was “The Southern Country 
Editor,” the topics of the individual lectures being: “Country Editor, 1865- 
1925”; “News for the People” ; ‘The Editor and the New South”; and ‘'Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the Southern Country Editor.” 


The McClung Award, a cash prize of $50 for the best article in the East 
Tennessee Historical Society's Publications for 1946, has been given to Arthur 
S. Link, of Princeton University, for his article entitled “Democratic Politics 
and the Presidential Campaign of 1912 in Tennessee.” The judges were Ruhl 
J. Bartlett, Tufts College, Henry H. Simms, Ohio State University, and Robert 
H. Woody, Duke University. 


The first award in the Alfred W. Stern Civil War essay contest conducted 
by the Illinois State Historical Library has been given to Hubert G. Schmidt, 
of the Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, for a paper on “‘Jediah P. Alex- 
ander, Civil War Editor.’’ Second place has been awarded a paper on “James 
T. Ayres, Civil War Recruiter,” by John Hope Franklin, of North Carolina 
College at Durham. The essays were judged by William B. Hesseltine, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milo M. Quaife, Detroit Public Library, and T. Harry 
Williams, Louisiana State University. 


Clanton W. Williams, professor of history at the University of Alabama, 
was recently awarded the Legion of Merit ‘for his work during the war in 
creating and administering the fact-gathering and critical-analysis system in 
compiling information for the history of the AAF.” The first volume of the 
seven-volume history will appear in 1947, and the final volume is scheduled 
for completion in 1950. 


Alfred J. Hanna, of Rollins College, gave the annual address of the Virginia 
Historical Society in Richmond, on January 17. His subject was “The Role of 
Matthew Fontaine Maury in the Mexican Empire.” 


Following the death of R. C. Ballard Thruston, president of the Filson Club, 
the board of directors elected J. Adger Stewart, of Louisville, to fill the vacancy. 
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Richard H. Hill has been named to succeed Lucien Beckner as editor of the 
Filson Club History Quarterly. 


Horace Montgomery, of the Pennsylvania State Teachers College, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as associate professor of history at the University of 
Georgia, effective September 1, 1947. 


Norman W. Caldwell, formerly of the College of the Ozarks, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history at the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Kenneth S. Cooper, a doctoral graduate of the University of Missouri, has 
been made assistant professor of history at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, effective in March. 


Jean I. Brookes has been appointed associate professor of history and Paul 
H. Sisco assistant professor at Memphis State College. 


Bernard Mayo, who has served as visiting professor of history at Harvard 
University during the session of 1946-1947, will return to his permanent post 
at the University of Virginia in June. 


Among the advance announcements of summer appointments for 1947, the 
following are of interest to historians in the South: Thomas D. Clark, of the 
University of Kentucky, to teach at the University of Chicago; Frank L. Owsley, 
of Vanderbilt University, to teach at the University of Maryland; LeRoy P. 
Graf, of the University of Tennessee, to teach at Tufts College; Roman J. 
Zorn, of the University of Arkansas, to teach at the University of Wisconsin; 
Edward E. Younger, of the University of Virginia, to teach at George Wash- 
ington University; Wesley M. Gewehr, of the University of Maryland, to teach 
at the University of New Mexico; Henry H. Simms, of Ohio State University, 
to teach at the University of Tennessee; and E. Bruce Thompson, of Baylor 
University, R. John Rath, of the University of Georgia, and Francis Wiley, of 
Fresno State College (California), to teach at the University of Arkansas. 


William Bass Hatcher, president emeritus and former associate professor of 
history at Louisiana State University, died in Baton Rouge on April 3, at the 
age of fifty-eight. Following his graduation from the University in 1916 he 
served for nineteen years as superintendent of schools in Baton Rouge, and in 
1935-36 was state director for Louisiana of the National Youth Administration. 
Appointed associate professor of history at Louisiana State University in 1936, 
he received his doctorate in the following year, and in 1941 became associate 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. He served as president of the Uni- 
versity from 1944 until failing health forced him to retire in February, 1947. 
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He was the author of Edward Livingston; Jeffersonian Republican and Jack- 
sonian Democrat (1940), and a contributor of articles and reviews to pro- 
fessional journals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may 
be of interest to students of southern history: an additional box of papers col- 
lected by Elizabeth S. Kite, relating chiefly to Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 1620 
to 1946; microfilm copy of a Calendar of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
prepared by Helen Bullock, with Account Books Index, 1740 on; photostatic 
copy of letter from George Washington to Burwell Bassett, May 23, 1785; 
letters written by Robert and Archibald Blair, and two reports by the latter on 
the Andaman Islands, with especial reference to settlement thereon, 1786 to 
1798; land grant by Richard Caswell, Governor of North Carolina, to William 
Lavender, covering two hundred and fifty acres of land in Burke County, Au- 
gust 7, 1787; photostats of five papers in the Alexander William Armour 
Collection, including Bushrod Washington’s memorandum of his account with 
Henry Lee, a letter from Henry Lee to William Augustine Washington, and 
three letters of or relating to John Brown, June 18, 1793, to December 27, 
1859; six letters and documents relating to John Brown, June 18, 1793, to 
December 27, 1859; six letters and documents relating to the death and ar- 
rangements for the burial of George Washington, December 15 to 31, 1799; 
about fifty papers, including autograph letters, typescript copies, and printed 
matter, relating chiefly to John Brown, 1801 to 1905; a valuable addition to 
the papers of the Thomas Ewing family, mainly of the last half of the nine- 
teenth and the first half of the twentieth centuries; letter from Ulysses S. Grant 
to Jacob D. Cox, October 26, 1870; sixty-nine boxes of papers of James A. 
Robertson, 1898 to 1939; four letters from Colonel Edward M. House to 
Colonel George B. M. Harvey, May 14, [1914], to April 2, 1921; one carton 
of additional papers of John C. Fitzpatrick, 1927 to 1933. 


The University of Georgia Library has recently acquired the Georgiana docu- 
ments from the Sir Thomas Phillips library in London, consisting of 21 volumes 
of manuscript, bound in calf, dealing with the affairs of the Trustees of the 
Colony from 1732 to 1752. Many of the documents are contemporary copies, 
made for use of the office of the Trustees. Perhaps the most valuable items, 
both of which are originals, are the journal of Colonel William Stephens, who 
was Secretary of the Colony, and a list of settlers which was maintained in his 
office. The journal covering the period from 1737 to 1741 was published by 
the Trustees in 1742. There were three volumes, of which the third is exceed- 
ingly rare. These were reprinted in Candlet’s Georgia Colonial Records. The 
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original journal, however, continued to 1745, and the material contained in the 
later years is for the most part new to scholars. The roster of settlers presents 
much new information, since it records court actions against all persons and 
many of the other activities of the settlers. 


Recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the University of Virginia 
Library include the following: letter of Richard Henry Lee to Arthur Lee, 
August 12, 1779; letter of Charles, Lord Cornwallis, to General Nisbet Balfour, 
concerning military operations in the Carolinas and the exploits of Lieutenant 
Colonel Banastre Tarleton, November 21, 1780; fifty-two autograph letters, 
1772-1840, added to the Cabell Papers, chiefly correspondence of Joseph C. and 
William H. Cabell with American statesmen; letter of John Taylor of Caroline 
to General William Woodford, May 22, 1778, together with a biographical 
sketch of Taylor in the hand of Edmund Pendleton and an anonymous sketch 
of Taylor’s father-in-law, John Penn; manuscript account book, 1783-1793, of 
George Weedon, Revolutionary general and pharmacist, of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; ten autograph letters, 1790-1820, of Thomas Jefferson to George 
Clinton, Dr. Thomas Cooper, Return J. Meigs, Peter Minor, and others, added 
to the Jefferson Papers, together with two letters to Jefferson and more than 
one hundred additional photographic copies of Jefferson manuscripts and Jef- 
fersoniana; transcripts of privately owned manuscripts, 1791-1812, concerning 
Meriwether Lewis; twelve autograph letters of James Monroe, mostly on per- 
sonal and business matters, 1794-1829; letter of Governor Robert Brooke of 
Virginia to the Governor of Georgia, December 24, 1795; fifteen hundred ad- 
ditional manuscripts, 1795-1930, of the Carr, Cary, and Harrison families of 
Virginia, including correspondence of Mrs. Burton Harrison with Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis; bound typescript of letters of William Taylor Barry to his brother, wife, 
and daughter, on Kentucky and national politics and legal matters, 1798-1835; 
diary of Joseph Carrington Cabell, co-founder of the University of Virginia, 
covering his residence in Europe, 1802-1806, his observations of various uni- 
versities and methods of education, his visits to Monroe and other American 
envoys, seven manuscript volumes; four letters of President James Madison, 
1803-1826; three hundred manuscripts, 1805-1870, of the Ellis, Munford, and 
Young families of Richmond, Virginia; three manuscript volumes and two 
survey plats, pertaining to lands and farms of the Conway family of Orange 
County, Virginia, 1810-1880; typescript, ““War in the Lower Chesapeake and 
Hampton Roads Areas, 1812-1815, as Reported in Norfolk Newspapers,” 
compiled by John C. Emmerson, 1946; manuscript journal of J. Wood, a 
Georgia planter, of his travel in the summer of 1815 to Philadelphia, New 
York, and Newport, one volume; journal of a Virginia farmer, John Scanland, 
covering his travel through Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri in 1819, one vol- 
ume; typescript volume, copies of letters written by Laura H. Wirt, daughter 
of William Wirt, to Louise Elizabeth Carrington, mostly from Washington, 
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D. C., 1819-1831; letter from John Tyler to Charles Fenton Mercer on public 
education and James River navigation, December 5, 1826; forty manuscripts 
pertaining to Edgar Allan Poe, 1829-1899, added to the Poe Collection; two 
hundred letters and business papers of the Davis family of Albemarle County, 
Virginia, largely correspondence of Sergeant Eugene Davis, C. S. A., 1837- 
1881; eight manuscripts pertaining to Henry Clay, 1838-1847, six of them 
concerning the Cilley-Graves duel; four thousand papers of Charles James 
Faulkner (1806-1884) and his son Charles James Faulkner, Jr. (1847-1829), 
concerning business and legal affairs in Martinsburg, West Virginia, diplo- 
matic relations with France, and railroad legislation, 1840-1930; thirty manu- 
scripts of the Williams family of Fluvanna County, Virginia, 1843-1859; three 
thousand papers of the Norris family, correspondence of Colonel William 
Norris, Chief of the Confederate Signal Corps, with Jefferson Davis, Joseph E. 
Johnston, and Captain Catesby Ap Jones, C. S. N., and papers of his son, 
Jefferson Davis Norris, 1849-1930; forty-five manuscripts of the Booker family 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, 1850-1879; typed transcript of the letter-book of Cap- 
tain Daniel Messenger, U. S. A., Provost Marshal of Norfolk, Virginia, 1863- 
1864; five hundred letters of the Haxall family of Richmond, Virginia, 1868- 
1881; five letters of Bishop Richard H. Wilmer of Alabama, 1874-1878; twenty 
manuscript volumes and one hundred miscellaneous papers of the Registrar of 
the University of Virginia, matriculation, class standings, and degree require- 
ments, 1881-1943; papers of Reamur C. Stearns, concerning secondary educa- 
tion in Virginia, 1887-1945, twenty-two thousand pieces; twenty-four bound 
manuscript volumes and thirteen boxes of papers relating to the Charlottesville, 
Virginia, public schools, 1890-1943; correspondence of Edward N. Lillard, 
M.D., as Mayor of Madison, Virginia, with a diary kept by him as ship’s 
surgeon on the S. S. Achilles, 1915-1919, two hundred pieces; records of the 
University of Virginia’s faculty committee on Contractual Relationships, one 
hundred pieces, 1919-1941; correspondence of the General Faculty of the 
University of Virginia, one hundred pieces, 1925-1936; nineteen folders of 
correspondence on honors course work at the University of Virginia, 1940- 
1943; eighteen folders of material on local defense activities, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 1941-1945. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1945-1946 (New 
York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1946), edited by Arnold H. Trotier, lists 70 
dissertations completed in the field of modern history as compared with 56 for 
the preceding year. The list includes the following studies in southern history 
and closely related fields: ‘The Choctaw Revolt; A Chapter in the Intercolonial 
Rivalry in the Old Southwest,” by Charles W. Paape (University of Illinois) ; 
“The Life of Charles Tait,” by Charles H. Moffat (Vanderbilt University) ; 
“Virginia Railroad History, 1827-1860,” by Charles W. Turner (University of 
Minnesota) ; “Politics in Georgia, 1830-1854,” by Helen I, Greene (University 
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of Chicago) ; ‘The Annotated Diary of John Gustavus Adolphus Williamson 
of Person County, North Carolina,” by Nancy J. Lucas (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity); “Life of Anson Jones,” by Herbert P. Gambrell (University of 
Texas) ; “Slavery in Alabama,” by Robert D. Reid (University of Minnesota) ; 
“The South Carolina Rice Plantation as Revealed in the Papers of Robert F. 
W. Allston,” by J. Harold Easterby (University of Chicago) ; “Kendall of the 
Picayune,” by Fayette Copeland (Louisiana State University) ; “Patterns of 
Romanticism in the Ante-Bellum South,” by Rollin G. Osterweis (Yale Uni- 
versity) ; ‘A History of the State School System in Texas, 1876-1884,” by 
Leonard Lewis (University of Texas); ‘The Negro and Fusion Politics in 
North Carolina, 1895-1901,” by Helen G. Edmonds (Ohio State University) ; 
“Oliver Branch Colquitt; A Political Biography,” by George P. Huckaby (Uni- 
versity of Texas) ; “Landlord-Tenant Relationships in the Share Cropper Sys- 
tem in South Carolina,’ by Morgan C. Rochester (University of Wisconsin) ; 
“The Impact of Industrialization upon Agriculture in Two North Carolina 
Piedmont Counties,” by Francis E. McVay (University of North Carolina). 


A Guide: The Development of American Institutions and Culture (Birming- 
ham, [Howard College], 1946, pp. xiv, [290]), by Harry J. Sarkiss, with a 
Foreword by George V. Irons and special contributions by other members of 
the Howard College faculty, was prepared for use as a textbook in the course 
in history which has been adopted as a required part of the College’s ‘Nuclear 
Curriculum.” It represents a compromise between the conventional text and a 
syllabus, and it should prove helpful to the general college student whose major 
interest lies in some field other than history. 


In a pamphlet entitled “The First Trading Post at Kicotan (Kecoughtan), 
Hampton, Virginia,’ Joseph B. Brittingham and Alvin W. Brittingham, Sr., 
describe the excavation work which they have done on the site of what they 
consider to have been ‘‘the first trading post established by the colonists for 
trading with the Indians prior to 1610.” 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has recently published 
a twenty-page brochure describing its purpose and activities. A copy may be 
obtained by writing to the Institute at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


“The Junior Historian Movement in the Public Schools,” by Horace Bailey 
Carroll, published as Volume I, Number 12 (February, 1947), of the Bulletins 
of the American Association for State and Local History, describes the program 
inaugurated by the Texas State Historical Association “to stimulate the study 
of state and local history by high school students.” Beginning with the organi- 
zation of chapters of “Junior Historians’’ in some of the schools, the Associa- 
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tion sponsored the establishment in 1941 of a magazine ‘in which the writing 
was done both by and for young people.” By April, 1946, eighty-five chapters 
had been established, and the magazine had a circulation of approximately 
three thousand. 


The Tracy W. McGregor Library in the University of Virginia will issue in 
September its seventh publication, The Dangers of Isolationism for North 
Carolina in 1788, a reprinting of two rare pamphlets attributed to James Iredell, 
edited by Hugh T. Lefler, of the University of North Carolina. Complimentary 
copies may be obtained by members of the Southern Historical Association who 
apply for them to the Curator of the Library in advance of publication. 


The Lincoln Reader (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1947, pp. 
xii, 564, illustrations, bibliography, $3.75), edited, with an introduction, by 
Paul M. Angle, brings together one hundred and seventy-nine selections from 
the writings of sixty-five authors to form a synthetic biography of the Civil 
War President. Mr. Angle explains that he has ‘simply taken from each author 
what seemed to fit best at a given point in the book—a fine piece of narrative 
here, a vivid reminiscence there, a penetrating character study or a contemporary 
diary entry at other places.” As a result one finds in a given chapter fragments 
from such varied writers as Margaret Leech, Nicolay and Hay, “A Public Man,” 
Edward Bates, James G. Randall, and Stephen D. Lee contributing toward a 
composite picture of some particular phase of Lincoln's career, with Mr. Angle 
providing a sentence or two of comment or factual information to serve as the 
integrating force. The product is an unusual book which skillfully combines 
popular writing with scholarship without destroying the integrity of either. 
Both the editor and the publisher are to be congratulated upon their courage 


in venturing upon such a project and upon the success which has attended their 
venture. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Continental Congress in Baltimore, December 20, 1776, to February 27, 
1777,” by Edith R. Bevan, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

‘“*Mount Clare,’ Baltimore,” by Lillian Giffen, sbid. 

“John Shaw, Cabinetmaker of Annapolis,” by Louise E. Magruder, bid. 

“Indian Stone Piles in Maryland,” by C. A. Weslager, ibid. 

“The Bounds of Delaware,” by Dudley Lunt, in Delaware History (January). 

“The Governor Goes A-Wooing; The Swashbuckling Courtship of Nicholson 
of Virginia, 1699-1705,” by Fairfax Downey, in the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography (January). 

“Edmund Jenings and Robert Carter,” by Maurer Maurer, ibid. 

“Newport News: Origin of the Name,” by C. W. Evans, sbid. 
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“The Colonial Churches of Henrico and Chesterfield Counties, Virginia,” Part 
I, by George Carrington Mason, ibid. 

“The Know-Nothing Party in Virginia,” by Philip Morrison Rice, bid. 

“The Colonial Church in Virginia,” by Mrs. Robert Bennett Bean, ibid. 
“William Byrd: Satirist,” by Willie T. Weathers, in the William and Mary 
Quarterly (January). 

“James Blair's Plan of 1699 to Reform the Clergy of Virginia,” by Samuel 
Clyde McCulloch, sbid. 

“Justice in Old Berkeley—The Court and the Church,” by Ann Henshaw 
Gardiner, in West Virginia History (January). 

“Early Coal Development in the Kanawha Valley,” by Phil Conley, sbid. 
“Harpers Ferry National Monument,’ by Henry T. McDonald, ibid. 

“Some Projects Which Challenge the West Virginia Historical Society,” by 
Ross B. Johnston, zbid. 

“Ethno-Historical Demurrers to General English Indictments of the Great 
Powhatan Confederacy of Virginia Algonkians,” by Charles Edgar Gilliam, 
in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (January). 
“The Louisa Railroad, 1836-1850,” by Charles W. Turner, in the North Caro- 
lina Historical Review (January). 

“The North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare,” by A. Laurance Aydlett, 
ibid. 

“The Life of George Washington Harris,” by Donald Day, in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Early Iron Works in the Tennessee Country,” by Samuel C. Williams, ibid. 
“The Transylvania Company, Study in Personnel: 1, James Hogg,” by Archibald 
Henderson, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (January). 

“Sidelights on Kentucky's Constitutions,” by H. V. McChesney, Sr., in the 
Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (January). 

“Major General Raymond Stallings McLain; A Sketch of His Career,” by Bailey 
Fulton Davis, Sr., sbid. 

“Eugene Field’s Newspaper Days in St. Louis,” by Harry R. Burke, in the 
Missouri Historical Review (January). 

“Pioneer Historian and Archeologist of the State of Oklahoma [Joseph B. 
Thoburn],” by Muriel H. Wright, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma(Winter) . 
“Colonel Pinkney Lugenbeel,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Missions and Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., among the Choc- 
taws, 1866-1907,” by Natalie Morrison Denison, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Residents of Baltimore before 1776,” in the Maryland Historical Magazine 
(March). 

“Eleazar McComb Letters,” edited by George V. Massey, II, in Delaware His- 
tory (January). 
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The Haunted Mill,” translated and edited by John G. Frank, in the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1811,’’ continued, 
compiled by Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, ibid. 

“West Virginians in the American Revolution,” continued, edited by Ross B. 
Johnston, in West Virginia History (January). 

“The Henderson Company Ledger,” edited by John D. Shane, in the Filson 
Club History Quarterly (January). 

“A Bibliography of Lexington, Kentucky,” continued, by Willard Rouse Jillson, 
in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (January). 

“The Journal of Titian Ramsay Peale, Pioneer Naturalist,’ Part I, edited by 
A. O. Weese, in the Missouri Historical Review (January). 

“Nicholas Hesse, German Visitor to America, 1835-1837,’ Part II, translated 
by William G. Bek, sbid. 

“The Missouri Reader: The French in the Valley,” Part VI, edited by Marie 
George Windell, tbid. 

“Grant's Letters to His Missouri Farm Tenants,’ edited by LeRoy H. Fischer, 
in Agricultural History (January). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Sale and Application of Commercial Fertilizers in the South Atlantic 
States to 1900,"" by Rosser H. Taylor, in Agricultural History (January). 

“Basil Hallam Overby: Champion of Prohibition in Ante-Bellum Georgia,” by 
Allen P. Tankersley, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (March). 

“General Oglethorpe and the Muses,” by Richard C. Boys, ibid. 

“Stephen Russell Mallory; United States Senator from Florida and Confederate 
Secretary of the Navy,” by Occie Clubbs, in the Florida Historical Quar- 
terly (January). 

“Captain Bunce’s Tampa Bay Fisheries, 1835-1840,” by Dorothy Dodd, ibid. 

“Henry Morrison Flagler,’ by S. Walter Martin, sid. 
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